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of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company is aided by 



TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 



Tjik Youn«sstnwii Shrri ami Tube Company ro-or<li- 
natcit the \;irii'il |irotluc U<in ami ilr^^triliiitinii ai livilie^ 
of wich«?*[>n iii! ofTn i H ami tiiili^ wilii llie lirip i»f Ti'lr- 
typnvrilrr Si rvii i* — typing by u'ir<\ So lirvj|»li» amJ 
aeritrate h ilih s^^peeiiy inrtlicKi of ruiiiitninii alion tiiut 
rKtM iilivpji in ^ <infi^<t*iwrt and Cliiciij^u ri^jmiah' t>|>€ra- 
jj^tiH us if ihi'ir nflu'v.H wiTr hi niiv liiiililHt^. 

lyppfi liy u'irv iiiiiiK'iiiali'iy lo llie Clijcago Di^^trirt 
Dffirr. iIh*ii rrhnril In litr niili* ifn(i!vr<i, Siii|i|iin;£ 
itifornt^f ii>n U iii>t;inlly availai^ii^ at liradijiiarlrr*. Pur- 
rlia^rs anil jiniciurlion i>r<!:in at onrr. No time is loM. 
Quic k eiiJ4tom*»r fi<*rvirp h aftsureil, IJiies^t ioiim, aiis%vt*ri>, 
^|>rrr(irati4jn^, contract rprfuimiu^nls may hv tran?*- 
rtiitteii iti^lartliy ami amirali'ly in typruTili'^n form. 

Rr^iiiar flaily protliirlioti report** from all 
ittilU an* rciayrtl from fUiica^m lo Yoimii'^lowii 
lu^riii itlTifi*. t»y Tih-ty |un% ritir. IttiiiVical 



ty[»ewritlrn rorords at i>otii ofllrf'** rlifiiinatr rrrnrs, 
ctfj away wttii rlirrkin^ aii<i coMly (lupiiralioii. Tp- 
lo'fitt'^fnimitf' ati^ii'i^ tm proilucl iim, ptinha^c'^ ami 
?^al<'?i may ijt^ ^I'ljt from iii'aii4piat trrs to pinnt^ affcc tiMl* 
Tflrtypcwritrr Si*r%i«»e a'uh many Iiu*iiiii'!^M*ft, lar^ie 
am) t^iiiall, ft i-utH ro^*tj*, hjh'PiIi* §r'r\ ice-, rrj^iiiatci^ oprra^ 
tioii-i. \\ itiifiiit I'iiar*:^, your l(*ral Hi ll 'iVlrfJiont* 
T^H^-im -^*^ ( HTif ** will ^lailly a<K i^i^ von. 

TILETYPEWRITiR EXCHANGE SERVICE 

IHTtnilh tiny Mthst rihvr tit it to I vpi-^v ritr h\ u trf itt\t(mfi\ /** uttv 
iith»*r Hitlncr titer io th** 3**n'ice, Hitrth**r he &p ft''*t unmnd 
itip fftrnrr or 3000 mih*% Hvro%% tk*' rantitN*rtt. 

PRIVATE LINE TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 

M ti^*'d tti miiftn t n i^tt pu mituht r ttf ^tttittrs i itntiituoit^ty 
thnnt^hnttt fht' huMinpM* day ar for p«*rit^M runging from 
on** to tivrntV'ffmr hoitr^, Enfh %rrviee% prm ith nftt^fttv, 
tivcur*tte^ fim-M^n typfivritt**n tiitnmitttinttion. 





DANGEROUS- 

Biill'Jigbting re- 
quires alertness and 
dexterity. Indifjer* 
ence is often fatal* 





"Wg've got to gEt 

this business on its toes! 



Jf 



To ignore modern methods any longer is DANGEROUS BUSINESS 



II ;i nil opcraiE^d . I ttijir i 1 1 in n;i mea 
Oind otbcr much rrpcuteil busi- 
oeid dat^ i>n husinend farms of 
tvcry kind* ISnOhourtK. Elirn- 

OtsaSfH nf^fi'itf^" I'^lt't'lriral mud- 
d» available. Teruvi^ 




WlfAT was good enough four years ago 
isn't good enough today* There is a new 
scale of living and a new tempo in business. 

A f I d ressogr a ph - M u h i gr a p h Prod uc t s p€ r - 
form 1001 8crvic€'i^ econoinjcally and well. 
They speed up and smooth out the daily rou- 
tine of service, production and office detaiK 

They give a long arm and a strong punch 
to sales promotional activity- 
Most concerns today are like ships be- 
calmed, waiting for 
ttie breeze of better 
time s tha t vdl 1 re a c h 
them all in due 
course, Don^t stay 
in that doldrum 




fleet* Start up your engines and 8top wait- 
ing for the breeze. 

Get your business on its toes. Find out 
the 1001 services that Addresi?ograph- 
Multigraph Products do f<*r progressive, 
aggressive firms. 

You can install Addressograph-M alti- 
graph equipment on easy terms — paying 
out of savings instead of capital. Let us 
demonstrate today, in time lo help your 
first q u a r ter pro fi ts. No o b 1 i ga t ion w lia te ver* 

Consult the '^Where To Buy It" section 
of your telephone directory for name of 
your nearest Sales Agent, or write direct. 
Addressograph -M ul tigraph Corpora t ion, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 



Bibh^n- print » allractivir piiAl* 

tliNtrig mrdium niitl |iriifil 
producer. Low ccMt. Ti^riutk 



PriHlficeiii h'tgh 'quality fii caint jIc 
t^pK writ ted male: rial thrnugii 
ribbou, ur prijili^ij mutrriJtl will] 
iyp#» cuijs^ ft rid tnlc. tireatly tc 
duvrn |»riiitirig hiUtir Inr'fi-aKTif 
letter, l>irUpiiti, eitf., advertiiti 
ins* Law c;uHt. Term*. 



Addressograph-Multigraph Products 



MAKIHG AHO SAVING MONEY FOR EVERY KINO OF BUSINESS • EVERY DAY 



\{t\\ v Ivl no i^ni' ^'t'urr ILTiri itinHi !»''Nir^: 'i'l vvvtX'i' a i'V'i'^'f, V^n\i*T^t\ ivi'nnd [^Im^ii ninttiT Mjimh l^ik. lEliU at Ww 
Til 1 <iiT'.'.=«.' \ii VV4ii.ili]riej,l«iri, D, i',, uUilitiupjul vntry sit Urpernvkli. ronn.. uiiiliT iW At't uf M.it 1- :i c^T:* 
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IT'S A GREAT GAME 
\n.l .our ^vmnmgs may .Iq.ena upon the 
next move you make. In the game of b«..- 
„e.s are you trying to get along wilbout the 
Mimeograph? Industry generally .s usmg u 
,,,day a. a means of (Ij beating do^n ex. 
penses, (2) .tinmlating organization and sale>. 
L speedy duplication of all k.nd. of form, 
letter., bulletin., sale, charts, graph., etc., is 
an important factor in the new economy ;iour 
.H-.t move-write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 
for full panicular.-or see "Mimeograph tradc- 
rk beading in your cla..ifu-d 'phone d.reCory, 



W*™ Ofrilimp la A. 



B. DICK Co«r»«* fi**^ ^'o*^'* 
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How a Man of 40 




can Retire 



Years 



■llTtlllfHHNT 
1H«;»MI1 mLAH 




IT makes no difference if your carefully laid plans for 
saving Imve been upset by the depression. It makes no 
difference if you arc worth h^ilf as much today as you 
were in 1929. 

Now, hy merely followmg a simple* definite Retirement 
Income Plan, you can arrange to qtiil work Jmever fifteen 



years from today mih a mnnihbj mtome guaranteed, to you 
for life. Not only that, but if something should happen | 
to you bifore that time, we %vouId pay your wife a 
Humthly income for life* Or, if you should be disabled, and 
were unable to continue your payments, w^e would make 
them for you^ and pay you a disability income beaideB! 



^250 a Maiitli beginning at age 55 



Suppose you decide to retire on $^50 
a month beginning at age 5«'>. Here 
is what you get : 

1. A check for $S50 when you reach 
55 and a check for $^50 every month 
thereafter as long a.** you live, 
2* A life income for your wife if you 
die before age 55. 

3* A monthly disability income for 
yourself if before retirement age seri- 
ous illness or accident stops your 
earning power for good* 

It sounds loo good to l)e true. But 
it isn't. There are no catches " in it » 
for the plan in guaranteed by an 80- 
year-nlfl comjiauy witli $600,00(^000 
insurance in f(jrcc. If you :ire iu gtjod 



physical trim, and are w^illing to lay 
aside a modest portion of your in- 
come every month, you can have 
freedom frt^ui money worries ancl 
you can have all the joys of recrea- 
tion or travel when the time comes 
a 1 1^ liich cvcrj* man wants them most. 

The Plan is not liinitcd to nien of 
40. Voti may l>e older or younger. 
The income is not limited to $^50 a 
month. It can be more or less. And 
you can retire at any of the following 
ages you wish : 55, 00, 65, or 70» 

How much does i t cost ? When we 
know your exact age, we shall be 
glad to tell you* In the long run, the 
Plan will probably cost nothing, be- 
cause, in most cases, every cent and 




Phoenix Mutual 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



more comes back to you at retire- 
merit *-ige. 

Write your date of birth in the 
coupon bt iow and mail it today. You 
will receive, without cost or obliga- 
tion, a copy of the interesting illus- 
trated booklet shown above. It tells 
all about the new Phoenix llutual 
lietiremcnt Income Plan- Send for 
your copy of the booklet now. The 
coupon is for your convenience. 



Home Office: Hartford, Cocm. 



Escabli^bed ia XS51 



Fuoi^ix MuTC7jii# Lire IscariujfcEi Co* 
7tt2 l-lm Ilurtfurd, Conn. 
Bend PUf h]i nt^ilt y^'itkoxd ubH^atmn, yoiif ruht boak. 



I Nil 



tt'hrn u*riti»ff fti PuoRNix Mutual Life Insuiiahce CoilPAKif phaie mentiim Natim'i Bmint\u 
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Serving the Wires 

That Serve the Nation 

INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS GIVE UNFAILING SUPPORT TO PUBLIC UTILITIES 




ONE! 



. TniNBRED SfXTV-ONK BULLION MTLES 

i'v^iri"! i H er tIiL»^ vai*t iirhvork [hiIhcj* 
lliv prnvi^r that li*ilit8 tht* turns llir 

vvht^rb iintl s*|>tH*us thi* iiit'>**n^t*s uf vl**r- 
iriial Amrrica, A(£;iin?^t rain, \viin] iiml 
steel. Imtl and Fnu\%\ flood an«] firis ihr 
ffreat puhlie utililies fiplii an elernal 
hilt lie, Mrn. ttmnairemenl anil niarltintv^ 
ar4* ut^ed yn>[iarin|^1v to tnaintaiii ii it fail- 
ing }*(*rvi< c — vilal Iti Inisinc^s and com- 
merce — often lo UU- il??elf. 

In ihi^ e\aetin«: fudd. International 
p^turdy eonslruclmn as^^^nrrs unhUer- 
rii|ited service^ under gruelling puni^li- 
nii-nt, TheiM' eorrerll) en»:itu errd lryek?i 
are eronnntivaf in ojierution — an iinjK»r* 
tant faeior in all induftlrie.^. largt^ and 
Miiall. y^Hir^ ineludrd. 

Inti riialiojiaU are baeki d lt\ the i^r- 
uaiuKi^l j^erviee of VdH ikuii|ianv-mvne«l 
hranebei^ in the U*S. and Canada and well- 
etjuipped dealer-^ evi-rvwlitTe* 

Init rnalional Trurlis an- availald** in 
siieli a w ide variety o( ?.izrs and Ivpes and 
uilll sueh an emlle!?*s elioii r id Ijodii s 
and e«|ui[Mnrnl that eomplrlr stamhtrd- 
ization on these good trneki? is jMjse^ildf 
for merj' hu sinews. 

If ih*^ grrat public utilities ean save 
niiniey and improve htvii *" ivilh Inier- 
nationalH — f^a can \our hu-iine^s. 'Hit* 
qtijekr^t \^av to make ?*ure is to p* to the 
neare>t liilernalional llarM*slrr hranrh 
or dtTaler, rhoose the parlicular nuMit t 
) ou ut-fMLand te^?l it tlioniughI\ on your 
im njob* Then coni|jare the eo.-ih! 

International Hakvestek Company 



Typical of Internationars 
''Truck for Every Job" Policy 

*'f Long-lAi'*^l, Coortiiriatrd Truck 
Unit fur Light Litte Comfrueiion 

rirmrv^l Jierritlhr Infrnuitiulljl tt-CTlitiiirr Mn^ilrl in •Htnti. 
Thr rUAB*!* vrUI at^laAh «■ \nnp a* llir Imilv «tiil riiiJiiifiir-nt. 
V-trti tillina Innrli^l Willi ritbi'l flirt iij El ci| ti i}' m rtil mtui « jfttift 
lurn. IE'* wril wiihiii ir» r>ffd fmjMcjl^. ¥utl llfMitinf^ rf#r pilr. 
f^iilT nppfxdi ftirwjirrJ, pmpfMlrf tkhmit Inlir^ff, Vnti |kiit^t «f rtt- 
KiTif- 4t*4il<iltlr at winrli Hi liK-h |li*i I inrnnatd «JUtl I ir%*r»m i»|f«riJ«, 
rfif k >«i(1 huiadir pulrp U|i i*t 4S ifrU 

t*^yUiuisr ^UWd ^l-J t htxttt*, p^f ifiiJniin i', A^ll Iwrri frdui rttut 



5795 



for j 36-in. uhvviiMlAt rimnili / 4i K frtrtttry {ttitra rjrffo) 



INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 



iikt'ii iitiittitj tin J s I tinsAttttJi Ai, rm.'LK Jiii/i r (^liatt rfuuiiin A*»ht'n"i iiHuuti-i 




Through the 

EDITOR S SPECS 



Our new type dress 



f: 

■ NATION'S BI SINESS enters 1933 with 
H an eniirt'ly new typographic dreas. l-tsitT 

■ DouKfas, director of £irt and tyjxiRraphy. 
in announcing the new design of NATUiN't^ 
BusrNESs, says: 

Theiie are soberinR. corriMrtinK days for 
businejis. The roarini^ tempo of the year?; 
1928. *29 and '30, with its characteris^tic 
btatant tempo, has modulated to a new^ 
tempo, a new aUilude of progressive self- 
asjoirancc. 

To catch tills change and Bymbolke it 
in desig:n and typciKraphic format for the 
ever-progrej^-^ive Natr>N*S Businhss. h 
the aim of our new type raiment. 

Thii^ new type for' Nation's Bi siness 
display is Goiidy Modent, an individual 
and spirited letter designed by Frederic 
W. Goudy. Americans greateist type de- 
iiigner. 



And 



our new cover 



ACCO.MPAXYING the new type dregs 
comes a new series of photographic covers. 
Sometimes ihey will be grave and some- 
times gay but each is intended to depict 
the emotions— the laughs, the heartaches, 
stubbornness, kindliness and all the other 
human qualities that enter into daily busi- 
ness life. 

The present cover is on the lighter side. 
We hope it may Rive you a chuckle. And 
yet we wonder \( thousands of business men 
will not sympathize with this harassed old- 
adioo! business man who is attempting to 
wheedle a few dollars out of delinquent cus- 
tomers to meet his pay roll 

The photographer of the cover ( and the 
January model) is Lejaren a Hiller of 
New York. 

The plan of 2,300 

5INCE we hang on the words of the leader 
who proposes a plan for economic revival 
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THE 

(;i:oii(;f. 

\VA«illl.\«;TO\ 

I h*' l/tui W tmdrr^ut Train in the W orld 

(lomplvtvly A ir^Conditinn vd 
fVillY CAR—AU THE TlMi 

The t#€*€irgc? ii,%hin|;ton ha* fk grnuint air- 
cotiditiuning sysifm which kreps out dust* dirt* 
and rindrffi. Ii circulali*^ fr*^h, live air in rvri y 
rar, dav and night, at jusi the right temperature 
ftir <'<»mfiirt. Saund. rr?*lful •-Irep iji a-^sured. 
^ 'Hir rliiihe* an<l ^ou— remain clean ! 




The air-cotidititMiinp feature ii* only «rie of frt'\erttl ad- 
vantages which pas^w^ngers on The George Wasihingtun enjoy. There is delieitius 
cooking — MTved, ;U 1932 prices, in refitaurant cars of pleasant, re«^tful atmos- 
phere. There are lyxiirious ohservation lounges, and Free Chair Carst i Imperial 
Salon ly fM*)- And there \^ telephone service while in tlie stations. 
If you would ride in romfort that is new to railroading, u^e The George W a**h» 
ington. No extra fare. 



UKSTWIRI* 

6:01 PM L%. Wa*hini:t-m 

11:45 AM Ar. (Iim inaaii 

ll)'.50 AM Ar. Li>iii!.vilJr 

10:45 AM Ar. Imlianapr^Ii 

a:0O PM Ar, Oiiciigo 

4:4^ PM Ar. St. t^uifi 



EASTTX ARD 
tRead u|ti 

<EST» Af. 8:30 AM 
Lv. 6:01 PM 

(CST» Lit. 1:30 PM 
Lv. 2:10 PM 
1 V 10:05 AM 
Lv. 9:04 AM 



Chesapeake and Ohio 



A prcntnni mlvtd by 1300 men om^it to 
be w^rth a Ktamce. 
Wt ajik new subKribm of Njition's 
F3S vliAt roeanirci they nost 
<y prome^te h^i^rif^ rerr^ !p* 

Ui lO ' 

forus. f 
(79 6 



tAxation with LS16 vot' 



Th. 



ill I. 



inern ' with 957 



Onl 

THF 



V a mere a% 



r*f :i rnmfiany whidi i* 
1 number ol 



lax in 
well/' 3 
not make v 

"You ait : . :a >^ , 
break uil Bui I don't hke to ^ 
it will do to some of our ciu, . t 
have one of the large^it turnovers in the 
country* on capr ' ' Tfiat mean<i 

mote sales on ti t>c spread 

than most hn ^ ^.i.i Wi \^hX year, 
of every ci - v^kcn in at the coimlcr. 
n« ' f Hily ti'n 

C" ii Two 

C4 aUni to the 



nd^ of 



we itJi, bn.au^ tlic unit salt' i^ i 
But a two-ccnt tax will make it i- 
for us to handle a number of I: 
manufaciurt tv>«.v nre t^ 
tomeni. A t Stale ol- 

ran force a 
perhaps in that ver , 
new market for the l. ■ 
to clone up. 

"if that is not con', in in i- 
out how lonij we wil' 
stock fin " *v,,-'h T»^.'. ■ 
much 

thai a 1 • ' . 



on 



n New Vork» or 
:te« to find a 
I product or 



tfv fiErure 
mjf 

1 \< Ui is 

m the event 



Wl 



len was 



this? 



I D HAD a talk with the Permanent Pe^ii- 
mist the other day and he'd ladled owl 
gloom and grief to mr for an hour 

That evi^ I ^ down to read and 
was half v r first volume of 

Burton K. ii ; . . . , ; . of sAndtcw Cm* 
m'tu\ when I ran across this : 

One day America w^aa 

rrrhfi rtnd thrn ^^^Thol^t 

• ion 
iter 

up as filiutteri, and desj^airmgr 
t fore their entrances berame the 
commonest sights in American cities, 

smi^-iJ 

j:. . . • ., . ' , ■■ -li WTl(fCS- 

The litocks and :rh had a«- 

, f . , ^ . , irly 

^ange i^uspended operations for a 
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YOU... 

Guardian of Business Sanity 
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SOME of your Imsines*; proMenin you Iiriuf^f iiiJou 
yourself. And yoii mu^l de|ieHil on your own 
iniltative aiHl aetiori to §olve them. 

Bui most of your hu§ine&s prohlems grow out 
of bigger problems — nation-wide, world-wide. 
War debtH, for iiislanee* are niile^^ away from 
your own ra*h register. Nevertheless ihey produei* 
Condi tioji.^^ that keep your register from ringing. 

The same is true of the farm f^ituation. federal 
bank legii<^lation, foreclosure of mortgages, unem- 
ployment, railroad fmaneing. liigh taxes, goterii- 
ment eimipplition wilh privali* InisineBs, Sueh 
lliin^?4 hewlldiM^ whide eoninuuiilJe^> hamper trade^ 
undermine efudldt^nce, huia.^h etniunodity price;^. 
Sooner or later, they end up at your hiisiinei^s doon 
no matlfT where you are. 

IIN Ol^f{ N(*henir of things, we nni**l depend upan 
puhlir (P{dnion to >oKe these higf^vr prohlrms. 
ITiifortunatt^y there are two kinds of puldie opin- 
ion — inflamed, impuUive opinion which gives m 
nostrumB and regreti^; and m/ormerf public apinum 
tniilt up liy tht* logic*aL t^lep*l)y'?itep prtiee*^s of 
allowing indi% ifliral- lo hnik at facets, reach their 
own ojuuion^. and then nM*rgc their views uiili 
those of thi'ir neighliorj** Only in ihi.s way can we 
gel the gort of action llial will reach the deep-j^eated 
eatiseH of economic trtudde. 

PUBLIC UIMM<*N h merely yon raided to the 
filh power. Five men diseu*i?iing war dehts jti a 



go If -club locker room are forming puhlic opinion 
just as surely as a national political eon\ention. 

You and your employees, or you and your em* 
ployer, sludying the six-hour day and five-day 
week in your shop or ofiice, are forming public 
dpi n ton and translating it into act ion, jusi as surelyi 
as all the Banking ami Industrial ( -irnmiittees of 
all ihf Federal Reserve Banks, sideuinly cmivened 
in Washington. 

How are your views tending lo shape public 
opinion? In your office, among your hnicbeoiti 
cronies, over the bridge (able, in your club, are 
your views helping build a [inblic opiiiion based 
<Mi farts, or a public opiiUiMi based oii cntotion? 
Toward right action, or toward liasty excited bung- 
ling After alL you are going lo decide these big- 
ger problems, for better or for woriie. 



I. r 



THAT is where Nation's Bi sin ess conies in 
^ifts ten thousand hcafllines to gel the residue of 
facts that e<Htnt. and tn ^i\e them to you in bal- 
anced pers)it*cli\ e. Its j(»b i^* t<i ]iu! into logical 
relation the pr«dilcms which alFt^cl all bu>int*ss — 
your own inclucbML It is your ally, a ^tuirce of 
[*ow4'r to you. 

To keep inf(jrnn*d a- hi tin* real causes of lui si- 
nes?* (>roblcms. the >igrulicaiil df*\ elopmetils in 
dealing with tlieni — amL abn\e alb tit bi' "-lire tlial 
ViHir force moves public iipinion in wi^c dircc 
linns — -read NiTifiN^s BisiNFSS* 



iivrf mhvrttwrs ^ise N\iu»\'s \U •*l\i*»s. // yt#ri wimfd hniv influrttttiil httsint'ss min think ttri! 
of your prmhtrt your mtttor rar, §bot*x or nhavinfi vrvam, put ilw /arf* Ifvfor*' th*'m lhr*mfih 
WATIOiN's BiJsl^K-ss. Thi>n /acorafj/e pnhlir opinitm trill mot e in ytiiir din^rtitm. 
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Portaifk iis your hat— 
Jits in d desk dnvwerl 




(hily 

Remington portable adding 
machine with new features 



NEVER before so much addinj^ 
machine for so little money- Thir- 
teen **lHj2: machine'' features! A 
genuine Remington that adds, lists, 
multiplies — -yet takes up less room 
un counter or desk top than an 
ordinary letter* head- Unheard-of 
light weight — only 11 pounds- 
carry it one handed J with ease. 

Features that make this 
*^every husiness man's machine'* 

Weighs cjnly 1 1 pnunds. 
Fits In a desk drawer. 
Lists ^nd adds. 
Multiplies siimply. 
Capacity up to SI 0,000,000 JJO. 
Visible' iiddrni^ dials. 



L 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6, 



7. Speedy 10*key keyboard. 
H , Ct I n vf n it? n t correc ti c»n key * 
Release key* 
1 0, Non-ad d key. 

11. Lij^ht, fast handle pu]l. 

12. Auromanc ribbon rt- verse. 

\.^, Five and one^balf inch carriage. 

Free trial — mail conpan today! 

Real value in adding machines! 
Another model without release or 
n on -add key, is only?65n*r)^ these 
new Remington Portable Adding 
and Listing machines in your own 
office, store or home — free* Mail 
the coupon to Remington Rand^ 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y, Or phone 
your local branch office. 



down * . • mail coupon today 



ACeOUHTlK^ MACHINE T>IVlS10K, 
WEMINf3TON RASn INC., BtFIALO, N, Y. 

Pieasr sctid mr complete descriptive maieruLl on yfiur new jiortahle addirii;^ miichine, I am 
jnlertstcd in Afrrt Ifial of ihc □ g65 machine □ $75 ma'-hine. 



amr. 



Whew pkomnfs or u^riHiii/ a KicMtifGTOK Rani» &^fe ptease meatwn Nation's BnMnt$s 



week. Money passed out of circulalion, 
those fortunate ervoygh to possess a little 
feverishly hoardin^i it. 

Since the rich could not collect the in- 
terest on their invest menl.H, they could 
not pay their bills, while the sufferings of 
the ptjof proved an unprecedented tax 
uprm public and pri%*aie phi ianth ropy. 
The busiest ci likens were fdieriffs. levying 
on properly, and auctioneers, sacrificing 
equities for any prices they would bring. 

1 said to myself: That might have been 
written yesterday instead of 60 years ago. 
Men in those days kept their faith, their 
hope and their courage and pulled through 
to bigger things, lias humanity changed so 
much in 6f) yearj^ that faith, hope and cour- 
age will ncit win again? 



Two little points 



"FROM 1873 lo 1879 you couldn't give 
away a rolling mill'* 

Vet thai was the time when Carnegie 
went ahead building the great Edgar Thom- 
son Steel VVork;^ a lime when he sold his 
PuJlman ivtock (he had been the largest 
stockholder) to put the proceeds into steel. 
Testifying before the Stanley Committee of 
the House of Representatives, WilUam C. 
Temple* C<immi*i?ianer of the Steel Plate 
Association, said of Carnegie: 

Mr. Carnegie realised that the real time 
to extend your operations wa:^ when no- 
body else was doing it. Whenever there 
would come a boom in the steel trade 
most manufacturers would start in and 
build new steel works. They would have 
to pay the very highest prices lor the 
material that entered into these con- 
structions on account of the bcKjm times, 
and about the lime they were ready lo 
operate the hkmm was off the jx'ach and 
the works would ha\*e to clti^ie down. 

Capturing Pullman 

ONE more bit of the book and I'm through. 
Caniegie was active in the WofidrufT sleep- 
ing car business when Giwge M. Pullman 
appeared on the horizon. They met in a 
New "^'ork hotel when both were trying lo 
sell their product to the Union f*acific. 

We're both fools/' said Carnegie in ef- 
fect. "Why compete when we can combine.*' 
Years later Carnegie wrote: 

George M. Pullman was as great a 
genius in organization and administration 
as Woodnifl was in hi=j peculiar line. . . . 
1 scKin saw ilia I he had a genius to deaf 
with and advised the old concern to cap* 
lure Mr, Pullman. There was a capture 
but il didn't quite take thai form. They 
found themselves swallowed by this ogre, 
and f*ullman monoptilized everything. 
The man had arisen who could manage 
and the ti>ols belonged to him. 



Paying power 



NO LOXGER can it be said that only 
merchants have wondered why there was no 
national *'pay yoyr bills week/' The United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce be- 
lic\'es the time is ripe to revive the old- 
fashioned notion that "a merchant is pri- 
marily a distributor of gfx>ds and not a 
banker carr>^ing families." 'Jlie trouble* the 
ytmng business men believe, is rewted in 
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loose credit methods and the lack of any 
organised domestic arcoiintioR system. 

It is the Junior Chamber's hope thnt its 
eKperimental campaigns in Illinois, Indiana, 
and Wisconsin will help to induce a sub- 
stantial volume of buying and saving. These 
educational demonstrations are reaching 
their climax this month with emphasis on 
balancing the family budget. 

Back of the picture 

GET your chuckle from Artist Charles 
Dunn's conception on page 30 of the slaugh- 
ter-house operated by the War Department* 
and then turn back here. Our interest in it 
—and in next month's interpretation of the 
Architect's Office in the Treasury Depart- 
ment — is only panly in the direct loss of 
business vi^hich pri\'ate enterprises suffer 
from these activities. 

Nor are we oversvrought about the $50,- 
000 or $100,000 a year which the tax-payer 
must provide for a Na^'y dairy farm or an 
Army abattoir to balance accounts in which 
entries for interest, taxes, rent, depreciation, 
and sometimes even personnel, are largely 
yriknown. 

No, the gravest dama^^e is elsewhere, in 
the losses which come indirectly from de- 
moralization of normal business relation- 
ships and accepted trade standards. Dig 
down into today's troubles in banking, mar- 
keting of farm products, mortgage loan fi- 
nancing, investment banking, or in a hun- 
dred manufacturing and distributing lines. 
At some vital point in each you will en- 
counter the paralysis which results from the 
entrance of a governmental competitor fi- 
nanced with enormous capital, uninfluenced 
by staggering losses, responsible to no hard- 
boiled directorate, and contemptuous of 
tests of ordinary commercial prudence. 

About 45,000 Chevrolets 

TWO magnificent contributions to the 
steadily mounting body of evidence demon- 
strating the economic destruction wrought 
by insupportably high taxes were Iron Agv'& 
articles by A. I. Fin die y and Dr. Lionel D. 
Edie in the November issue. 

Said Findley : Betlilehem Steel's taxes to- 
day are the same as the wages of 10.000 
men. Chevrolet abandoned a Wisconsin 
branch because the Wisconsin income tax 
would take the profit on 45,000 fini-^hed 
cars, more than the total production at that 
plant. U. Steel's 1931 taxes were $4.56 
for every^ ton of rolled and finished steel, 
the difference between a deficit of $6,300.- 
000 and p9.500.000. 

Said Edie: Balancing the budget this 
winter is vastly more important to indus- 
trialists than raising the tariff a little on 
light bulbs or steel, or than obtaining a 
small order for steel frgm a railroad which 
borrows some more money from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

What a relief 

OUTSTANDING bureaucratic contribu- 
tion of the month: 

To the United States Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration we are indebted for the assur- 
ance that "tooth pasles 
and other dentifrices 
have only one impor- 
tant function: They 
clean the teetli," 




IN 90 LANGUAGES 

KELVINATOR 

means the finest electric refrigeration 



STARTING from the small, two story 
factory on West Fort Street in Detroit, 
Kelvinator, during the past 18 years, has 
grown to an institution with great mod- 
ern plants in Detroit and Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, in London, Ontario^ and 
London, England. From these plants Kel- 
vinator has reached out to all parts of the 
world until to^iay Kelvinator has come to 
mean the finest electric refrigeration in more 
than ninety civilized countries around 
the globe. 

In the palaces of die Sultan of Morocco 
at Rabat and Fez. In a meat dealer's shop 
at isolated Red Lake, up in the Canadian 
wilds. In a mortuary in Mexico City* In 
the *'Willemspark/* the finest and most 
modern apartment house in die Nether- 
lands. And in scores of other countries^ 
Kelvinator equipment is upholding the 
Kelvinator tradition of quality and per- 
formance* More and more, in foreign 
countries as well as in t!ie United States, 
Kelvinator is becoming Rcfngiiramn Hmd- 
quarters. And Kelvinator equipment is 
becoming the Standard of the World . . , 

Kelvinator Corporation, 14244 

PljmQXitK Roadf, Detroit, Micfiigan, KcU 
I'm ator of Canada, hid., hondon^ Ontario. 
JCek-mator Limited, London, England. 



DOMESTIC CABINITS * APARTMENT MODELS 
WATER COOLERS * MILK COOLERS • ICE 
CREAM CA&INETS • BEVERAGE COOLERS 
TRUCK RErRIGERATION 





You con Jocofe thm KeWinafor 
dBafer in the Ch^ified Section 
of your focal Tefephone Directory. 



ll'titjn •^vritiitfj ta Ki?:i.vi\ atoh Corpohatiojj ^h-tiw nfi-ntwi Nation's jRjty.dit 
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WHAT A TOLL TAXES TAKE! 



Evi:rvo\k agrees thai j^snu* 
tilM tniist Ik* y\itM for the i^iipiMirt of 
Uovrrniiii-nl in itj* projKT functions* But, 
ttMljiy, si'riou>-nviririi?ii citbens are viewiiu' 
"w itli alarm and apprehensiun t-bi: cnormou ^ 
tHrrra.fe in taxes— an iti<Tm*se out of all 
|>rcjportitiri to rm^nt growth iu fMjjnilaliou 
and infonir. In Ihi?? year, ^iKH, when |)rit 
on every <-omiiiiJ*lily ami ser^ ir*? have j?one 
ili>wu — (h>wn — ihm I! — tjixt's have ^taw up 
— up— up. 

The jrenrrul pyl>hf' ha-* ^uui! along for 
year-i — takiuf^ I it lie interest in taxest. l*re- 
suiiuilply tlu-y atTW'tt^l only the owners of 
real or pers<.»iial prf^perty— juj let thos^* 
owners worry. But the liixei* which every- 
one is now eoinp^^ihMl to pny t>n gasoline, oji 
eoNnietieii» on telepliotie <alls and telr- 
grains, on letters und ehet ks (just to men* 
tion a few ileni*%), bring home the furt that 
kijcrs nyui tin ir inh Uuji Ht nnliit tion are very 
tntieh the eoneern iif every tnati anil woman 
in every <*ity, ecmnty* and state in the 
Tnitinl State?*. 

We all know f fii- story of the .straw tlml 
broke thi^ earner.s haek. Aiul we are jiisl 
lH*ginnlng to wake up to tlie faet that the 
financial baek^ of business and individuals 
arc iH*rilously near that breaking t>0int. 
Before lotif<. the heavy burden of exces-nive 
ta\e?i will kill initiative and ijfohibit capital 
from entering trade and eommeree. Tlie 
cxrt*ssive taxes whieh are being ievic<l to 
defray adininistralion expenses of city, 
county; .state, and nalioinil government are 
imperiling the future of America, It is 
estiiiiatt'ri that mfjre than '35 iMTceut of thi* 
nalioaal income I his year will go for taxes. 
It iiJ esliniatetl that every five employes in 
eommenc and inihislrv «upiH>rt n siislh 
prrsou who is on iJie publie i>ayr<jIL 

1 Excmsh^ taxes are undouf^edl^ ont 
reason Jor (he length of the depretaiott, 

£ Ejreesifive taxcjf are (he most serhm 
dkstack to the return of pros per it i/, 

C'onsider a few more examples of tlie toll 
taxfs takr: Vtiu havi? a rifiht to bfl tlial 
tlir three or four cents tax yon have to pay 



TAXES TAKE HOMES 




III ji mi J -western eily, Inxpayera refuse 
Ui [my the ex" ' ' levied, 

Tlie oil ycain ! * , , the 

ciiipl*>ye^ aiik I \ , I I- II I.. i3 . , , tind 
tMiw llierity is Min^iitcniiij,* lo wll their 
hiiuirat over tlieir haitb, Tryly a 
\ iciciu.i circle. 



TAXES TAKE JOBS 




Iti till c^j^leni sUitf, .1 Lir^e uiiiiiufiic- 
turer of musiral in^itruincnlSp after 
hksin^ lii^ %]jt to have eicrcMivc tuxe^ 
rtHlucf*iL Hiis fi»rr<^d lo ely»e hU pinnl. 
AnrI iiif*re Ilia 11 1 JMltl ijiru %svtv a r lite* I 
to thr army uf iiiiemjil*>yed. 



TAXES TAKE FARMS 




Prnrlically every iitnvspjifH 
ever-lm^?tiieiiiii(i lists i*f Farin jpr-jn j 
lies ofTercd fit forii't*fi mde to rfiver de* 
lin<|ueiit tiiKt^, Drive tlirough tLe 
cHHjiilry ami yuu will st*c one abnn- 

*ii»nt'.t fin 1 1 iffti r itiitither. 



on every gallfin of ga:*«o1ine is heav>" and 
€^xcessive. It is. But in .some ptmt*^. the 
etmibim^l city, county, state, ami govern- 
ment tax on gasciline i^ It cew/jr a galitm. 
Tlunk of it' 

The principal ratlr<*ads 4ire pa\ ing almost 
Ktxly cents in ta.M-i for every dollar of their 
net o|>tTaliiig income. Stiit k Frre Insurance 
CVimpanit^s have for years paid more than 
one dollar of taxes for each (hollar of net 
underwriting profit. And so on— throngh 
ali other legitimate business^-s ami induct ries 
— excciisive tmei* on the prmluct of thrift 
and fore?iight are holdlrjg batk the whe<'ls 
of jimgress aiid the return of pro>|>ertty* 

\\ fiat can you do about it? As a public- 
mindetl citizen, put it up to gfivernment to 
do what yon have done* Adjust itself to 
reduced in( cuue. Cut out* all unn*.i'es.sary 
expenses. Bring *lown the taxes— make 
fewer dollars go farther in goveruinent 
admini" I rat ion, 

• « « 

It LNtk-H as Ihough thiK coming w*inter wdl 
be the critical pc»int in rnitiHl St at en ta\ 
histciry. With the Congrt^s of the t'nitnl 
States in jseWon, and with state legislatures 
or assemblies eon venial in more than forty 
states, there is a marvelous opj^ort iiuity ftjr 
Irgislators, individually and as a groufi, lo 
perform rare publie service in curbing the 
Fra liken stein nionster of taxation which 
threatens the permanent |)rosfK'rity of 
every iktsoii iti the TnitiHl Stales. We liave 
implicit confidence that these duly chosen 
re(>re^cntatives will 11 nt fail in their trust 
to I he publie. 

* • * 

Ilec aust^ the relation.ship of Slock Company 
Fire Insurance h m dose and friemlly w ith 
that of businf*ss atid eoninicn-e, farm and 
home* the National Bfiard of Fire ruiler- 
writers is puljlishing this paid mexsage in 
the publie interest. The tilO wtock Ci^m- 
paiiies which make up The National Board 
of Fire l uderwriters earnestly urge you to 
%vrite your hxal and iiatKinal legislatfxrs, 
r\r<n v-irjL' vour viinv> *ni the tav siliiation. 




J booklet^ ^''Ta^ces — You Pay Them AlV'—hm heen prepared giving further 
irtformotion on this very important queMum, Write for your copy ijoday, 

THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 

NKW YOUK— hJi J<ihn St. -CIIU ,l*.;0— 222 Wi-^i Ail^m^Mt. S.lN Fll ANf LSCI*— Mrrrlwinlitliic-bangf'Uldi. 
A \ntit$ntti Orffani2tttiiin uf Slttrtg. firm ftimuronpv i*umpanitra KmtabU9h4d in ilt€€ 
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A MAQAZINE FOR BUSINESS MEN 



The Forgotten Nation 



^J^i ^^TI have been hearing a good deal re- 
/aT/ cently about ''the forgotten man," the 
lone hidividual, the little fellow who has 
no great tribunal to fend for him. There has been 
a more grievous oversight. What has been for- 
gotten is the Nation, 

No single New Year's resolution could the 
American people make to greater advantage 
than that of keeping the national interest the 
paramount issue of 1033* 

country is not challenged by the aggres- 
sion of a foreign power. Internecine strife does 
not redden the heavens. No flood, no famine 
confounds. Plagtie and pestilence arc strangers 
to these shores. 

No, the call to patriotism lies in another direc- 
tion. The national interest, our common her- 
itage, is challenged hy organized minorities, by 
self-seeking cliques and blocs, by special plead- 
ers. Lip-service on the platform is to "E Pluribus 
Unum,'* but votes upon roll-call are for the 
aggrandizement of one of the numy. 

What price tliis aggressive selfishness! The 
mounting cost of the national Government^ in 
treasury deficits, in the heav^* burden of federal 
taxes, in the spread of bureaucracy, in the in- 
creasing barter of freeduni for the dubious poi- 
tage of paternalism. 

An interdependent society' like ours must 
maintain a sensitive et|Ui'libriinii. 1'he advantage 
of the few at the expense of the mariy destroys 
that delicate Vmlanec. Let discrimination become 
the ride^ all eventually will feel the burden of 
discrimination. 

InltTpret the national interest by microscope 
rather than telescope, and sptK*ialized acHiuisi- 
tiveness becomes predatory and parasitical. In 
its rawest form it is known as pork* ** Relief" is 
a softer word- l^n<ler these familiar labels IcK^al- 



ism, sectionah'sm, and group consciousness have 
developed an insatiable megalomania for fed- 
eral favor. Even the hard-run taxpay er is not 
proof against the allure of "gifts*' from an im- 
personal munificence. The national interest has 
been lost in a national chorus petitioning gov- 
ernment for more, bigger and better roads, 
parks, fish hatcheries, post offices, buildings, 
inland waterways, army posts^ na\y yards, 
inter-oceanic canals, irrigation projects, power 
dams, and more and better paid officeholders. 

National feeling and national res[)onsibility 
are sadly wanting. The deficiency is acute. Oc- 
casionally, when nationabmindedness speaks 
out, as a keen poh'tical ol>server puts it 

against every specific proposal to economize or to tax thejne 
are arrayed a collection <>f penverful interests. Thus* if 
Congre-ss touches tlio debt soxvict-, it cijIliJes wUh the 
investing classes, and impairs the credit it is seeking to 
preserve. If it tonches the veterans' payments, it collitleH 
with the soldiers* vote. If it lj(»uehes government sakries. 
It collides with tlie offieeholders who are tlie backbone of 
the party machine. If it touches siibaidies, it colli<les with 
sectional and class interests. 

How raise the common interest over the spe- 
cial interest? When citizens demand that their 
refiresen tati ves coiU'ageously wi th?^ tand local 
importunities, rise above clamor and pressure, 
see the nation whole and not in l>roken arcs of 
a circle, and consider the general welfare clause 
of the Constitution with t*m|>hasis upon tlie 
*'generar' rather than upon the ^'welfare/' 

If the individual be not resolved on this New 
Year's Day to escape from the serious delega- 
tion of his freedom, initiative, and irrivnie de- 
('ision^ 'iie concedes what injure.s bolli liiin to 
lose and the dispensing power to ffain/' 
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YOU NEED A MODERN METHOD FOR A MODERN JOB 




Internationals DO THE COUNTING 

. . . . AND TELL THE TOTAL 

IN FIGURES on the scale chart 



JMo longer need parts or pieces be counted laboriously by hand > , . nor yards, 
gallons or other tinits of measurement, Tlie International Amniuting 8rale 
does tUh Mork willi ^urli speed, econoiuy and accurary as tii make ifie manual 
nietliod a Ha.^^te of time ami money* 

It iii tlic only autnnialie eountinj: st^ale lliat automatjcalfy tndieate§ in 
numerals tni a rharl llie niinilM*r of uiiilH in iIk^ load. It eliminateii rrferenee to 
eomplieattMt ratio tiibles ami the attrndaiit pu-^^ihilitv of 4'rror, It guards 
against th(>s** menial .slips \*lnrli cRXur in mainial C4>ufiling, It protects mat*'- 
riaK iiives«tment. 

The International Aceountin|i Si ale can l»e uf^d almai^ a straight weighing 
mat bine . . . the unit pan for hmall fpiantilt«> fifrxtremely liizht material, 
llie platftjrni for liea% ier loatbs, 

^lierever counting of similar parts, pieces or other ututs of measurement 
is routine work, tlie International Accoimting Scale is a prorttable investment. 
It is particularly valuahle in inventorying;. |>reparing pir<p*work payrolls, 
filling cujitomers' orders, and handling st<K'k. 

nternational Business Machines Corporation 



internotionol Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machmes . * * International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Industrial Scales . . * Dayton Moneywerght Scolet ond Store Equipment 



Write IoiLtv for Sp*"<*iftl Litemiur*?* 
It ilrttcriiiri* tliij^ limiitiiul, Iwti- 
piirft4)«« m!utr, whic h pvi^ >oari% cjf 
reliable »i*rvici^—*j«virig time* money 
and injitf*mt in coufitiog and weigli* 
ing iit»rr^ijtiEt&. 



Gener#f Offices 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, K. Y. 



OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS IN 




Canadian Division 
3(X) CAMPBELL AVE., W. TORONTO, ONT. 



AtL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 



Men, Not Laws, Make Sound Banks 

By FRANCIS H. SISSON Presidi-nt, American Bii iikers' Association 




Francis H. Sisson 



that wc are justified in considering for 
a moment the entire British analogy* 
Sometimes an analogy proves tan much 
unless it is cut and trimmed to fit 
the specific needs ot the case it is used 
to prove. 

The broad facts of the English case 
are that the banks, like other business 
enterprises, are regulated only by the 
general Company Law, as it is called. 
There is no specific legislation control- 
ling the establishment and activities of 
banks. They are allowed to carry on 
every kind of banking activity withoiit 
restricti(5n or inspection by the author- 
ities and there are no legal rules as to 
the employment of dejx>sits or reserves. 
The sole exception is the Bank of En- 
gland 

The United States presents a startling 
contrast to this. The United States Code 
as annotated includes a volume of near- 
ly 650 closely printed pages full of bank- 
ing statutes and the decisions under 
them relating to the National and Fed- 



1^ 

IT HAS been charged that bankers, in op- 
posing banking reforms, have offered no con- 
structive alternatives- Here are some propos- 
als by a logical spokesman for the bankers 



IT MIGHT be deemed Inn 
startling a proposition to suggest 
T that what American banking 
needs most is the abtilishment of special 
laws placing it under public regulation 
and suiuTvision, rather than more 
statutes for its restriction and control 
such as have been proposed as a result 
of the depression. This suggestion is 
quite contrary to our American way of 
doing things. Nevertheless, I am con- 
vinced that, when all is said and done, 
the best and most effective regulator of 
business practice is not formal law but 
free competition because^ in the long 
run, the success of business depends on 
the way it conducts itself relative to 
public welfare and desire. 

It is my conviction that the many 
thousands of banks which remained 
sound and successful through this most 
difficult period of our peace-time history 
are a case in point. They continued to 
command public confidence and patron- 
age not simply because they conformed 
to certain methods and practices pre- 
scribed by the laws, but because they 
conformed conscientiously to principles 
of sound public service, which are better 
business guides than any statute ever 
written. 

On the other hand all the laws and 
public supervision mih which banks are 
surrounded did not save the several 
thousand others that have succumbed to 
various abnormal as well as normal 
causes in recent years. These law^s did 
not and could not fortify them against 
conditions, particularly during the last 
three years, so adverse as to overcome 
normally ample margins of strength and 
conserv^atism in management, nor did 
they correct the failure or inability to 
conform to sound principles of banking 
and pubiic service. 

In fact, some laws now on the statute 
books render sound banking more difli- 
cult. Others projxjsed in the past few 
years would render it virtually impossi- 
ble. Only when bank laws formulate 
sound general principles of scientific 
banking do they really promote the pub- 
lic welfare. When they crystallize popu- 
lar or demagogic fallacies and impose 
them on banking, they are inimical to 
the public welfare. The laws themselves 
do not create business morality or pru- 
dent management. Indeed we have at 
least one conspicuous example where the 



whole body of sound banking principles 
is in effective operation without the aid 
of a single technical statute or one iota 
ot government supervision. 

Banking in England 

I REFER to England. I do not sub- 
scribe to the theory that what has 
proved good for other cnuntries would 
necessarily prove good for tlie United 
States. Nevertheless we have been so 
much regaled with the syllogism: 

fa) English banking is larg(^ly concen- 
trated m a few ^ireal branch banking in- 
Jititutions 

(bj No English bank failed during the 
depression 

ic) Therefore; branch banking laws are 
indicaied for tlie United States; 



eral Reserve members, to the various 
special types of banks set up under fed- 
eral charter, to taxation and to crimes 
and offenses involving banks and bank- 
ing. In addition, each state has a vo- 
luminous body of statutes and court de- 
cisions regulating banks. There has been 
in America literally an avalanche of 
banking law. 

One would hardly like to compose a 
comrianion syllogism to the branch 
banking analogy, to the effect that : 

fa) England has; no specific banking 
statutes 

(b) No English bank failed during the 

depre^iiivion 

(c) Therefore the abolishment of specific 
banking legislation is indicated for the 
Ignited States, 

That might be proving im much. But 




*'I am conviiicedp" says Mr. Sisson^ "tkat we would not have seen the bank 
failure debacle that began in 19^9 had not the basis for it been laid 
by unwise laws/' In the period 1921^31 (a year longer than the period men* 
tioiied by Mr. Stsson in his article) BfiOQ suspensions occurred in this country. 
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it is fair to ask — since, in this countryp 
we place so much reliance for sound 
banking on the laws interfering with the 
free operations of banks— whether many 
of the recent bank failures are not the 
fault of those laws rather than of bank 
management. Should all the virtues be 
awarded to the laws and all the vices 
to bankers? I think not. 

The conduct of government business 
under political auspices has never been 
such as to inspire blind faith in legalism 
and oflRcialdom, while, by and large, the 
bulk of onr business and finance under 
private management presents an impres- 
sive record of true public service. 

As a matter of fact, the records con- 
firm the inference that our banking laws 
and the manner in which the authority 
these laws give public officials has been 
exercised must both bear a large share 
of blame for unsatisfactory banking de- 
velopments of recent years. I refer es- 
pecially to the condition of overbanking 
that unquestionably has been a major 
cause of our banking troubles. 

Too many banks chartered 

THIS condition basically was created 
both by specific provisions of law which 
sought to foster a multitude of small 
banks in the rural districts* and by over- 
liberal or actually lax chartering policies. 
Despite the advice or protests of able, 
public spirited bankers, both state and 
national banking departments frequent' 
ly granted charters to small, weak, un- 
needed or ill- situated banks — often even 
to persons not fitted by experience or 
ability to practice banking. 

This overproduction of banks by 
countenance of law and official policy 
began defmitdy in 1900. At that time 
the National Bank Act was amended to 
reduce to $25,000 the minimum capital 
required for a new bank in towns with 
not more than 3,000 population. The 
avowed purpose was to encourage the 
opening of little banks in country towns. 
Under the stimulus of this amendment, 
national banks multiplied in 20 years 
from 3,700 to more than 8,000, of which 
3,598 had only the minimum required 
capital. 

Not to be outdone^ the state govern- 
ments recklessly competed in chartering 
small, country banks, some states for a 
time placing minimum required capital 
as low as $5,000. Some still require only 
$10,000. New banks started up in great 
numbers, especially in ihe agricultural 
districts of the South and West, and it is 
significant that those are the areas where 
failures have been most numerous in 
the past three years. State chartered 
banks rapidly outnumbered the national 
banks. In 1900 (here were 3.700 national 
banks and 4,600 state commercial banks 
and trust companies. By 1921, when 
there were 8,100 national banks, there 
were 20.300 state commercial banks and 
trust companies. At tlie peak, 30.800 



national state, savings and private 
banks and trust companies were operat- 
ing or trying to operate. 

Today, approximately 19,000 sur- 
vivors have weatliered the intervening 
years of violently rising and falling 
business conditions. This elimination of 
nearly 12,000 banks through consoli- 
dations, voluntary liquidations and sus- 
pensions in 11 years meant, in most 
instances, the removal of banking units 
that should never have been chartered, 
undoing by harsh and unfortunate eco- 
nomic necessity the great chartering mis- 
take made by government banking 
authorities. 

This process was incomplete when 
the greatest series of economic storms 
the nation and world have ever seen be- 
gan in 1929 and weak banks were elim- 
inated at a ruinous rate. Furthermore, 
many banks that have permanently 
closed their doors since then would have 
been sound under all reasonable circum- 
stances. They simply were not able to 
stand the shrinkage in their assets 
caused by the catastrophic drop in the 
market values of even the highest classes 
of standard securities and by the wide- 
spread inability of borrowing customers 
to meet their notes as due because of 
business reaction and stagnation. Also 
the failure of bad banks destroyed faith 
in many good banks and unjustifiable 
runs resulted. 

In view of these facts, I am convinced 
that we would not have seen the bank 
failure debacle that began in 1929 had 
not the basis for it been laid by unwise 
laws and government official policies. 
Facts are eloquent. Of the 6.987 sus- 
pensions in 1921-30 some 4,276 or 61 
per cent, were banks with capital of 
S25,000 or less— strong evidence that re- 
duction of minimum capital to stimulate 
organizatioti of small banks in rural dis- 
tricts was one of the greatest financial 
mistakes that have ever become crystal- 
Uzed into law in our financial history. 

Again, of those 6.987 banks that 
closed, 6,032, or more than 86 per cent, 
were in towns with less than 5,000 popu- 
lation—a gruesome tribute to the policy 
of promoting additional banks in coun- 
try towns without considering whether 
the locality guaranteed a sufficient vol- 
ume of sound economic activities to in- 
sure their profitable operation or whether 
their sponsors were qualified to engage 
in banking. 

Often enough established bankers ob- 
jected to the organization of unneeded 
banks or the authorization of unquali- 
fied prsons to open banks, or urged 
banking departments to bring about by 
official pressure the elimination of dan- 
gerously weak competitors tluough con- 
solidations or voluntary liquidations be- 
fore it was too late. More than often 
they were suspected, or even openly ac- 
cused, by public banking oiTicials or 
others of biding actuated by selfish or 
improper motives. 



I urge attention to these facts simply 
to emphasize the truth that liarsh ex- 
perience itself proves conclusively that 
banking laws and public authority are 
not infallible defenses of the financial 
interests of the public. I am tempted to 
go to the other extreme and suggest that, 
largely in spite of plenty of good bank- 
ing and good bankers, the laws them- 
selves were in a measure instrumental 
in causing or permitting conditions that 
were inimical to the financial interests 
of our people. 

Legal restriction and official super- 
vision are an inherent part of banking 
in this country. A proper investigation 
of the banking problem calls for critical 
examination of our present banking laws 
as well as of our banking methods and 
managers. Constructive results might be 
obtained in both directions. 

1 believe that some changes in our 
banking laws are desirable. I do not be- 
lieve, however, that these changes need 
be radical. Particularly I do not believe 
that a great volume of new and hastily 
constructed laws— embodying the ideas 
of persons without practical banking ex- 
perience—should be imposed upon 
banking. This particular remark is 
called forth by the indisputable fact 
that, at the last session of Congress, 
volume rather than quality seemed to 
dominate the mass of proposed laws 
aimed at banking. In some cases these 
proposals seemed to be little more than 
theoretical, academic or doctrinaire 
prejudices against bankers put into the 
form and verbiage of law. In others they 
were merely expressions of demagogic or 
political oi>portunism. 

Taking politics out of banking 

THIS is perhaps inevitable so long as 
the approach to the banking problem is 
purely from the outside along political 
channels. I would propose a different 
approach. One thing I like about the 
Canadian banking situation is the pro- 
cedure in respect to legislation. The law 
itself provides that, every ten years, the 
bankers and the legislators shaK jointly 
go over existing banking laws, consider 
economic changes that have occurred 
since revisions were made, and study 
the lessons of experience. Then on this 
groundwork, they develop a program of 
needed legislation. 

Back in 1928, the Canadian I touse of 
Commons ordered its Banking and 
Commerce Committee to begin prepara- 
tion for the decennial revision which is 
not due until 1933. The committee has 
recommended that the Government in- 
vite into conference the bankers of Can- 
ada and other competent persons to 
study its preliminary findings. The 
bankers have declared themselves ready 
to cooperate in accordance with the 
recommendations of the committee when 
the time for action comes. 

This is in marked contrast with the 
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controversial heckling public hearings 
on bills in the United Slatt^. Bankers 
are given no opptirtunity to weigh and 
consider their provisions. There may be 
less fury of reform in the Canadinn pro* 
cedure, les? profit and advertising for 
political ambition than in our American 
plan, but certainly no le^s zeal for con- 
structive public s**rvice. Banking legis- 
tion is so technical, so bound up with 
I phases of public welfare that the 
liational interest may be. and has been, 
seriously jeopardized by exposing it to 




the rough and tumble of partisan polit- 
ical or controversial battles, 

i earnestly propose, therefore, a new 
approach to banking legislation. What 
changfc^ are to ht made should be de- 
liberately worked out, at least in an 
advisory w^ay, by a body representative 
of all intere^Jts- rcprc-sentative of the 
Congress, ot the Treasur>^ Etepartment, 
the F'ederal Reserve System* organiied 
banking and organized business, free 
from ail jxjiitical considerations. 

Of one thing I am certain- such a 



commission would soon reach the con- 
clusion that no radical tearing up of our 
present banking law^s and methods is 
necessary; no great volume of additional 
statutes need be imposed; no new 
principles of banking need be intro- 
duced. 

A large part of the demand for ex- 
tensi%'e banking legislation was based on 
the thought that [jublic confidence in 
our financial institutions had bet^n so 
badly shaken Uiat s^jmething sf>ectacular 
fConiinued on page 62} 



What the U. S. Chamber Is Doing 



I 

^^RVAR debts, tiixatioii, the bud' 
get, farm relief, unemploymeiit 
insurance, clepreciated current 
and transportation are cov 

Iered in a varied program whose 
phole aim is action rather 
than theory 



"ClI ^ JANUARY 1 inventory of 
^^LJ National Chamber activities re- 
T veals that the organization is 
starting 1933 with a program which 
touches major problems now before the 
budntss world. Realizing that, as Presi- 
dent Harriman put it in a recent state- 
ment to the press, *'this is not the time 
for discussing how things shall be done, 
but for doin^i them," the whole Chamber 
program is aimed at action, rather than 
theory. 

An example is afforded by the report 
war debtr^ recently prepared by a 
special Chamber Committee headed by 
Silas Strawn, former president of the 
organization. This report, discussed at 
some length by our Wall Street corres- 
pondent in this issue of the magazine, 
was submitted to the Board of Direc* 
tors meeting in Hew Orleans in mid- 
November. It has been ordered to ref- 
erendum vote of the membcTship who 
will be asked to accept or reject the 
Committee's five defmite conclusions: 

^ Further postponement of payments 
Bhould be authorized on a temporary basis 
in the case of those debtor countries show- 
ing inability to make present payments. 
I'pon a debtor country showing material 
ange in the bases of the existing debt 
freement, the t^nited Slate.^ should nego- 
ale modi ficat ion that will promote the 



best interests of the t'niied States. Tlic 
best interests of the I'nitfd States require 
that any modification should provide for 
such treatment of our trade ati will assure 
access of American goods to its markets 
on fair competitive terms. 

The best interests of the I'nited Slates 
FL^quire that any modification should be 
conditioned upon reduction in expenditures 
for armaments. 

Proposals for the United States to cancel 
war debts owed to it by other covernments 
should be rejected. 

The Directors also heard reports from 
special committees which have been 
studying state and local taxation, fed* 
eral taxation, banking and budget pro- 
cedure. Eadi of these reports defmite 
suggestions for future prcKedure. 

Tlie Committee on State and Local 
Taxation, for instance, revealed that a 
saving of nearly $500,000,000 has aK 
ready been made in these levies. It esti- 
mates that tfiis sum can be doubled 
with<^ut impairing efiiciency and is pre* 
paring a series of refX)rts, based on ex- 
perience, showing what has been done 
to reduce costs of each local government 
function. These refK>rts will be dis- 
tributed to all organization members for 
use by their tax committees. 

Limiting new taxes 

REDFIELD PROCTOR. Chairman of 
the Committee on Federal Taxation 
submitted a progress report stressing the 
reduction in federal expenditures. He 
urged that "no taxes designed to bring 
in additional revenues should be advo- 
cated except such as may be clearly 
necessary to obtain a balanced budget 
within a reasonable time. The proixisals 
of new taxes should not be permitted 
to divert attention from the need to 
reduce exi:»enditures nor be permitted 
to encourage the addition of new expen- 
ditures/* 

"When it is clear/' he said. **that ad- 
ditional revenues must be* provided , . * 



a manufacturers sales tax should be 
given examination/' 

The Committee on Federal Expendi- 
tures has prepared rej^orts recommend- 
ing a reduction of S400/)00/>00 in ex^ 
fjenditures for %^eteran relief and im- 
proved budgetary procedure and is now 
preparing a report which will recom- 
mend further reduction in other gov* 
emment expenses, Tlu* rejxjrt on bank- 
ing has been sent to referendum to de- 
termine the views of the Chamber mem- 
bership. It is a thorough^going study of 
the banks and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. It covers, among other things: 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation; 
the GlasH-Stca^all Act; pendinj^ legislative 
proposals inrhidine the denial of discounts 
by Reserve Banks; non-memb<?r bank 
aihiiaies; security atTiliates; bond depart- 
ments of National banks; secxirity market 
[oam for the account of others than banks; 
conduct of Federal Hej^ervc open market 
operations; membership of the Federal Re- 
serve Board: removal of bank officer* and 
directors; liquidation of sii^pendt-d banks; 
^roup and brunch banking; guarantee of 
bank deposits and stabiliitation of commod 
iiy prices. 

Other Committees now active include 
the Special Committee on National 
Agricultural Policy which, meeting in 
Chicago November 21, stressed the need 
of strengthening the purchasing tmwer 
of agriculture to a level commensurate 
with that of the pre-war period. It also 
urged that, in the general public in* 
terest, all groups Gjot^erate with agri- 
culture in the formulation of methods 
which will enable the farmer quickly 
to reestablish his economic position on 
a parity with that of other industry. A 
subcommittee was authorized to draft 
principles for a plan of agricultural re- 
lief and to report back to the main com- 
mittee at an early date. 

Meeting at headquarters earlv in 
January, the Trade Ass<jciation Depart- 
fContinmd on page 701 



what s Ahead in Washington 



W, M. KIPLINGER gives You the Washington Picture 



Dear Mac: 

LET ME caution you a bit about Washington advices. If 
the caution makes you lose some faith in Washington, well 
and good. 

What you need, especially at this time, is just the right 
perspective on political influences, with neither too much re- 
spect for them nor too much indifference to them. 

You read in the paperis these days that Senator X or Con- 
gressman Y predicts enactment of the so-and-so bill before 
March 4. 

Many of these statements are irresponsible, in the sense 
that they mistake a hope for a fact. They mislead thousands 
of business men who place too much reliance on the public 

_ word of public men and who plan their business policies ac- 

M^cordingly. 

Be skeptical about Washington advices for the next 60 
days. 

jjfe^ Remember that these are times when men yearn so much 
^Vfor expeditious political action that they persuade themselves 

their yearnings will materialize. Some of them will, but most 

of them will not. 



Legislative 
Forecast 



I 



A GOOD general statement about the 
short session of Congress which ends 
March 4 is this: 

It will work hard and accomplish 
a great deal, but it will not finish and 
finally enact many of the big measures now before it. It will 
not do enough to make unnecessary a special session of the 
new Congress in April or May. 

Budget. 0:>ngress at the short session probably will not 
balance the budget for 1934. 

Tajtes- The general manufacturers* sales tax probably will 
not be adopted. Some new special excise taxes possibly may 
be voted, but the best indications are that the problem of new 
revenues will lie over until the new Congress. 

Prohibition. Repeal or resubmission will not be finally 
voted. 

Beet. The prospects for beer are uncertain. It is impossible 
to feel any definiteness. Chances are slightly against. 

Domestic allotment. This probably will not be voted at 
the short session, bt^cause there is not enough unified support 
for any, one plan to counterbalance the numerous technical 
objections. It is one of those things which Congress always 
fusses over ftjr a year or two before deciding. 

Mortgage relief. A large additional sum will be voted for 
the Federal Land Banks to enable them to be easy on de- 
linquent debtors and at the same time maintain the market 
for their bonds. 

Moratorium. There will be no legislation for general mora- 
torium on mortgage debts. 

Railroads. A broad program of railroad legislation must 
wait until the next Congress. 

Muscle Shoals. It probably will remain deadlocked, 

St, Lawrence, The treaty will not be ratified. 

Public works. There will be relaxation and broadening of 
the definitions under which the R.F.C. may make bans for 



self-liquidating public works. There will be no '^billion dollar 
bond issue for public works/* 

Export loans. Expect a relaxation of the restrictions on 
R.F.C. loans to finance exports, particularly of agricultural 
commodities. Thus the R.F.C. can make some "doubtful 
loans/' get rid of some of the surpluses of agricultural prod- 
ucts, and help to raise prices. This probably will appear as 
one of the emergency acts for farm relief. 

Tariff, No general tariff revision, of course. Probably no 
drastic raising of the bars against imports from depreciated 
currency countries. Probably the Tariff Commission will be 
empowered to consider depreciated currencies as one factor 
in recommending flexible changes, and the Tariff Commis- 
sion subsequently will arrange protection for a few industries 
which are very hard hit. 

Anti-trust. Doubt whether any important legislation will 
get through, and this applies even to the Nye bill, which is 
the leader. 

Postage* Chances are fair for reduction of the three cent 
letter rate to two cents, mainly because the postal employees 
are for it. They need the work, which has been diminished 
by the three cent rate. 

Banking. The Glass bill will have to wait until the next 
Congress. It can't get through the House. Guaranty of bank 
deposits will not be voted. Provisions of the Glass-Steagall 
act, permitting use of government bonds as partial base for 
Federal Reserve currency, will be extended. 

Veterans. Expenditures will be reduced, but not "cut to 
the bone." 

Philippine Independence. This probably will not be fi- 
nally enacted. 



JUST now there s a great fogginess 
P . in Washington thinking and Wash- 

fogginess ington planning, and this fact should 
be recognized in order to understand 
the developments that will be noticed 
here in the next few months. 

This fogginess is due only in part to the shift of adminis- 
trations. It is due mainly to something more fundamental. 
We have reached the end of a period of experimentation, as 
represented by R,F,C, loans to uphold the financial struc- 
ture, accompanied by easy credit, and Glass-Steagall but- 
tressing of the curreney-and-gold situation. The period 
started approximately a year ago. 

The big idea then was that the pouring in of public credit 
could do two things: 

1, Curb the deflation, the rapid slide, the bank failures, the 
spirit of panic. 

This has been done, and the experiment has been mod- 
erately successful, perhaps worth the cost, 

2. Start the "reflation," the upward swing of prices, the 
acceleration of business, the real recovery^ 

This has not been done, and the exjx'riment has not suc- 
ceeded according to advance expectations. 

You may say that you had your doubts about this second 
phase all along. So did Washington. The point is, however, 
that Washington now realizes and admits that the thing has 
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n)l workiKi. Thtf tacit admission marks the end of an era of 
pproximatdy a year. 



CrcKS.sroads cjI 
Inflation 



S(3 NOW political policy is at a 

cr(JSsroads. Shall we * Inflate/* or 
f^hall wf go farther along the route of 
deflation of indebtedness and fixed 
^ chargi-s? 
The decision has not been made and may not l>e made for 
another six months. The Htx>ver administration prefers fur- 
her debt adjustment tf> a program of outright inflation. The 
Of>sevelt administration probably will prefer the same 
ouie. 

But it is only *'piobably" bt^ause the course is largely 
determined by current necessities and exi>ediencies. Inas- 
much as we cannf)t foresee clearly the economic nt^cessities 
six monT' , we cannot foresee the trxpediencies which 

may ht : .,K>n us. 

This much set»ms certain : 

This country will not embark on a (>rogram of inflation 
except as a sort of last res(>rt. At this time the circumstances 
which would require a last resort are not discernible. 

\'oy siiould adjust your mind tentatively, therefore, to the 
idea of 1933 as a yi^ar of downward adjustment of variou** 
sorts of debt, rather than of upward swmg of business and 
prices under the lash of inflation. 



Debts 
Dcnvnward 



WMEN we talk of debts we mean 
mainly domestic debts, because they 
are so mucli larger, so vastly more 
important than the foreign war debts. 
We mean such things as farm mort- 
gages, home mortgages; industrial bonds, railroad bonds^ 
municipal bonds. Tied up in the same bundle are property 
rents. inttTtst rales, and the fixed charg*^ on busint^s due to 
the ^'rental" of capital. 

In 1933 the tendency will be downward on these items, 
judging by prc*stnt indications of politico-economic jx>licy. 

Not alt debts must be adjusted, but merely some debts - 
tho^' on w'hich there are dehnquencies or threatened delin- 
quencies; those which are of hof>elessly unmanageable pro- 
pcjrtions; those which can t bt! paid in full but which might 
be paid in part. There is to be no flat, uniform, standard 
method of application of the debt adjustment force. There is 
to be no statutory law, no governmental fiat, no official com- 
pulsion, 

llie tendency will be to adjust interest charges, or the 
cost of carrying debt, rather than the nominal face value 
of the principal. Perhaps in many cases the principal itself 
will be scaled down. This is more shocking than merely the 
adjustment of carrying charges, but the result is the same. 
"^Adjustment" leaves ojx-n for future years the question of 
whether principal will eventually be paid in full 

Little by little, here and there and yonder, circymstancts 
and melhtxl different in various cases, down will come debts 
in 1933. 



How To 
Do It 



LET ME suggest a few of the ways 
in whicli debt adjustment may come 
alxmt. 

Farm mortgages. First, the Fed- 
eral Land lianks will continue their 
policy of easing the current payments of farmers who are 
really up agamst it. 

To let the Banks do this without hurting the market for 
their bonds, Q>ngress will advance more capital to the Banks, 
or otherwise stand behind the iKHids. 

Insurance companies and other mortgage lenders will 
pursue a similar policy, perhaps gaining uniformity among 
the various companies as i>lans are develo|ied. 

How the Joint Stock Land Banks will manage is not clear 
Some of them are in financial difficulty and they want to get 
in under the government wing, to *'sell out to the Govern- 



NATION'S BUSINESS for Janyary, 

meni,*' but legislation to accomplish this will not be enacted 

at the short session. 

Home mortgagcf. V^oluntary adjustments of mortcru^t 
payments must ot* made by many owners of home morti: 
Nicluding building and loan ass4>ciations, insurance am 
jjanie^, and tianks. 

Railroads. Somti railroads will bt^ forced either to get the 
ctx>|x*fation of their si^curity-owners in voluntary re^irganiza- 
tjons of financial structures (meaning the scaling down of 
debts), or to reach the same end through rm^iverships. 

The Government will not lend \o rnitroads in 19'^^ a« lib* 
eraUy as in 1932, thus for. . tion of ' 

Corporations* Many ci . ive read; 

where their only chance of contmumg in busint^s lies in 
agrec^ments wvith their bond owners to accept less than the 
sums calk*d for in indeblednes*; ai?rft' ments, 

Commerdal real estate. <^ Idmgs and apartment 

housis will c<miinye to be* s. i the hammer, unless 

creditors agrtH^ to adjustments. 

Public debts. These, in due course, can be adjustixl by re- 
funding at lower interest rates, the refunding aided by con- 
liny ing easy money. Refunding of fttleral obligations will 
start in 1933, 

There h nothing new in all this. It has bvtm going on for 
at least two years, and apparently must continue for another 
year or two. 

The whole idea of further debt adjustment k p' ' i ■] 
on the assumption that a gmd big healthy busine I 
is not just around the corner. 

Of course, if the unexi)ectt^ should happen, and if there 
t^hould he a sudden boom, most of the debt adjustment plans 
would be all off, 



Otiuial 
Reticence 



LITTLE is heard on this subject 
from Washington b*'cause officials 
dare not talk h^i out in mt*eting, 
lest their comments promote un- 
necessary debt repudiation, or en- 
cour debtors to take unfair advantage of the gen- 

eral 

It is admitttKl that there is no uniform fairness in the 
whole process of voluntary' debt adjustment. Those who can 
pay will be made to pay, and those who can*t pay will have 
their burdens adjusted to their capacities, ff there is fairness, 
it lies in the fancy philf->s43phical realm; it is one way of re- 
distributing wealth. 



War 
Debts 



" TI IK WAR debts will be adjusted in 
1933. 

Figuring deductively, it is like this: 
The debts must bt ' d in 

the interest of the V: Mies; 
therefore, they will be adjusted. 

Figuring inductively from evidence at hand, it is like this; 
First the public, and s*t:ond the Congress, have (>asscH] 
through a period of irritation at Europe, due mainly to the 
clumsy debt propaganda emanating from Europe and from 
our bankers and sttxkbrokers. This has caused a burst of 
public stubbornness, voiced in congressional statements. But 
now this is passing and it is noticeable that an increasing 
number of C - men are swinging toward adjustment. 
Farmer and ' . mizations and other public groups also 

are showing Mgns ctt activity on bt^half of revisitm. 

Just liow and just when revision will occur, nobody knows. 
I am inclined to look for it in the special session, around the 
first of June- 

This point needs to be hammered home once again: 

It is not jmtice of the war debts which should now guide 

us. It is expedimcy, and s*>lely from the angle of American 

interest. 

On Armistio? Day. 1918, I wrote a Washington disi^atch 
for the Associated Press on war debts, which were then Ue^h 
and hot, I said, among other things, that the official expecta- 
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tion was that they never would be paid in full, but would be 
whittled down in due course. The significance of this is that 
I was a reporter, closely associated with the then-Secretary 
of the Treasury and his war loan staff, and that I merely re- 
flected what these officials had said privately many times 
while the loans were being made. This proves nothing, but it 
suggests something concerning the intentions of our war-time 
statesmen, Mr. McAdoo was Secretary of the Treasury then; 
Mn McAdoo will be in the Senate after March 4. 

SINCE the War this nation has been 
Foreign Com' high hat. We have prospered, and we 
* 1 Tfc T • have given good advice to Europe out 
merciaJ Policy ^^^re of high-mindedness. We 

have been like a rich ptiilanthropist, 
eager to do good, wilhng to finance meritorious movements, 
but unwilling to get down and work with the committee on 
arrangements. 

Now we are taking a terrible licking, worse than Europe at 
large realizes. You don't need to know history, you need 
only to have liorse sense to realize that this is the sort of 
thing which makes a nation cooperative — not merely in spirit 
, but also in action. 

Hp We are on the threshold of a new era of international co- 
operation. This coincides with a change of administration 
from Republican to Democratic, but regardless of party 
change a modification of foreign policy was inevitable. 

The influence of Mr, Hoover as Secretary of Commerce in 
the post-war decade is probably as great or greater than his 
influence as President. 

He was responsible, more than any one public man, for 
the tremendous increase in productive efficiency in indus- 
tries. Major planks in his platform were standardization, 
simplification and mass production. 

He also was the chief advocate of the big push on export 
sales—sell » sell, sell abroad; lend abroad, if necessary to sell; 
let the lendings balance the payments for the present, and let 
the future repayments come from the production financed 
by the loans. Now we see that the world cannot pay for the 
increased production. 

The Hoover economic idea has failed, and this is not di- 
rectly related to the political facts of his failure at reelection. 

We must sell abroad, because we have things to sell, 
mainly manufactured specialties, and certain raw materials 
which the world needs. We do not need to sell so aggressively 
as in the past decade. We do not need to float bogus foreign 
bonds in this country to let foreigners buy our goods. But 
we do need an outlet for products of certain industries, even 
after they have pruned their production to rational propor- 
tions. 

Conversely we must buy from abroad. We must cease to 
protect every little industry, or every little toe of every big 
industr>% against foreign competition. 

We must count on a decade of shifts within our own coun- 
try—shifts of cat>iUil, shifts of employment, from one in- 
dustry to another. 

About two years hence, not earlier, we shall begin to mod- 
erate our tariffs downward, 

Canada, United Kinj^dom. Cuba and Latin American 
countries will have first attention. 

The Democrats talk of tariff reciprocity. This is a nice 
theory and perhaps in time it will be %vorked out. But the 
difFicultics are very great, from the standpoint of internal 
politics. Reciprocal agreements involve the trading of one 
domestic industry's interest against that of some other 
domestic industry. The industry unfavorably affected on 
imports probably could scrape up enough optx)sition to pre- 
vent ratification of the reciprocal tariff treaty, which requires 
a two-thirds vole. 

We shall resume foreign lending two or three years hence 
It will be on a moderate scale. The Government in due course 
will impose some kind of publicity requirements on foreign 
loans, so that the publicity will constitute a form of self- 



regulation, a substitute for the misunderstood State Depart- 
ment ^*0K." 

WITHIN a year after the Roosevelt 
, administration comes in our Govern- 

Russia ment will agree to the establishment 

in Russia of an ''unofTiciar* trade 
commissioner, who will look after 
and promote American interests. Full diplomatic recognition 
of Russia still seems a long way off. 

I'D MUCH prefer not to go on rec- 
Forecast of ord with a forecast for 1933, for it 
is difficult and delicate. But, after all, 
yiS it is possible to see ahead on a few 

influences and a few general results. 
So here goes, for some brief **observations." 

Quarters. First quarter, exceedingly difficult, by any or 
all standards. Second quarter, a little less difficult, due to a 
fair pick-up in the spring, probably of no more than seasonal 
proportions. 

Second half of the year is really not predictable— anyone 
who tries is merely guessing — but there's no reason for not 
assuming that somewhere in the second half of the year will 
occur the sure beginning of the cyclical recover^' from de- 
pression. 

Debts* To be adjusted downward, all along the line (dis- 
cu ssed p re v i ou si y ) . 

Inflation, Improbable on any large scale. 

Commodity prices. Some strengthening, but not much; 
better to figure on doing business somehow on present levels. 
Exception, fRThaps, in the case of agricultural products for 
which artificial political bolsterings may be devised. 

Volume of business. Discouragingly low in first quarter, 
better in second quarter i for the year as a whole, a little bet- 
ter than in 1932. 

Bonds, I know nothing about them, except academically. 
Most of them have taken their licking, and interest rates 
will remain low. There's a plethora of investment capital. It 
must go somewhere, and it would seem that the bond market 
ought to improve. But for some, and certainly not for others, 
so it s hard to generalize. 

War debts. To be adjusted (discussed previously). 

International relations. These will be irritating the first 
half of the year, and better the last half, when the American 
policy of more ccx>peration begins to be apparent. 

Corporations, Many delayed v^'rite-downs of values and 
reorganisations of financial structures must occur. This will 
put corporations in better position to make profits tow^ard the 
end of the year. 

Railroads. Unless spring brings more of a business revival 
than now seems probable, a number of railroads will go 
through either receiverships or voluntary financial reorgani- 
zations. 

Utilities. Electric rates will continue their downward trend. 

Banks. Most of the big banks are in satisfactory position, 
but many weak banks will be affected by the necessity of 
marking down assets to something like their apparent real 
value, involving a readjustment of the conceptions of ''in- 
trinsic value." We shall ultimately have fewer banks. 

Unemployment, We must count on a continuation of 
heavy unemployment throughout 1933, although the propor- 
tions cannot be foretold. 

Shorter hours. Organized lab<)r will work vigorously for 
shorter work periods, and will make progress, for the theory 
of fewer work hours has been accepted by most industrial 
leaders. In the practical application of the theory there will 
be numerous disputes, and labor troubles are bound to in- 
crease. 

Relief. It is obvious that relief burdens must be borne in- 
creasingly out of local taxation, as distinguished from vol- 
untary contributions, thus putting a strain on municipal 
credit. One hopeful point is, however, that cities are making 
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progress in reducing expenditures kn general purposes. 

Politics. It will be driven home to the public that political 
remedies do not go far toward solving economic problems. 

Spirit, The spirit of the country will be more reahstic than 
at any lime in recent years. There will ht' an absence of both 
the sentimental '^ which prevails in boom timei^ and 

ihe sentimental , m which has been a phenomenon of 

the past year. This development is gocjd. 

~ — I KNOW a high administraltve 
J official whose salary was raised by 

1 ag tnus superiors. He refused to take it 

"in these times of suffering,** and was 
~^ greatly worried Itst the newspapers 

get hold of the story and publish his name, 

-^H you want to read up on war dt'bts, get the b.M>k '^War 
Debts and World Prosjierity." by Moulton and Pasvolsky, 
published by the Brookings Institution, Washington, S3. 

—England insists on American p<;>licics which will raise 
commodity prices, presumably by inflation* as the only way 
of saving the British economic situation. America dt)es not 
yet see its way clear, and prefers to proceed along the path 
of gradual deflation, 

-^General Mac Arthur, army chief of staff, recommended 
a bigger army for the Pacific area, and thereby became a bull 
in the diplomatic china shop. 

— 'TechmKracy'' (technological unemi>loyment ) is the 
months favorite subject of discussion. Nelson B. Gaskill 
thinks the answer is to be found in permitting business to 
regulate its own competition, and in establishing the prin- 
ciple that sales lielow cost rtprei^'nl a form of unfair com- 
petition, to be outlawed gradtjally. This, he thinks, would be 
an automatic regulator of overj^roduction and underproduc- 
tion — as automatic as a governor on a steam engine or a 
safety valve on a boiler. 

A more common view is that shorter work periods will Ix^ 
the answer to technological unemployment, and that the 
profit system is not necessarily doomed. 

— M C. Rorty is getting more support each month from 
economic thinkers on his plan for outright gtivernment sub^ 
sidy, bounty or bonus, to anyone who will undertake con- 
stmction Ofjerations which will make employment. It is not 
one of the crazy wild schemes, and you will hear much of 
it before long. 

— Government salary cuts are certainly making Washing- 
ton feel the pinch. Retail prices have come down almost to 
the levels of other cities, but not quite. 

--Colleges and universities are having a hard fmancial 
time everywhere i it isn't just yours. 

— Roy D, Chapin is showing up well as Secretary of Com- 
merce. He is as vigorous as Mr. Hoover used to be on the 
same job. 

—The Banking and Industrial Committees need a big 
push; they began to get discouraged and to ease up a couple 
of months ago. 

— One of the shames of the Government is that the tech- 
nical tliinking in the various departments lacks coordination, 
causing discrepancies and inconsistencies in policies of the 
govemmen t -as- a - whole , 

—I don't know what Mr. Hoover will do after March 4. 
But in times past he has told friends that he would rather 
devote his life to the child welfare movement than to any 
other one thing. In the past few years it is said he has sj^^nt 
a large part of his small fortune endowing various worthy 
movements ( secretly ) . 

"There*s gossip that Mr. Mills after March 4 may help 
the insurance business in its task of adjusting mortgage debts. 
Whatever Mr. Mills does is significant, for he is a potential 
candidate for the Republican presidential nomination in 
1936. 

— The bottle and cap industry wants beer distribution lim- 
ited to bottles only; the cooperage industry wants beer by 
keg; each claims the maximum of employment by its method. 



—Many former first class mail uscts have learned how to 
beat the game of three cent postage by going to third class, 
and some of these will not go back to first class, even at a 
two cent rate, 

— A new set of lobbyists and *' influence lawyers" will now 
appear in Washington -IX^mocrats instead of Republicans. 
This is a feature of the unseen patronage. 

—Washington now has two frank, oj3tm communist news- 
paptT corresixmdents. Both are capable and intelligent men. 

—The Shannon committee investigation into govern- 
ment comf>etition with private business is often called 
a "sparrow hunting exjx'dition/' It caused the susi)ension 
of many forms of p(rtty government competition, such as 
army stores in out -of the- way army i>osts, but did not bag 
any big game, such as Muscle Shoals, waterways, barge 
lines, etc. 

— The domestic commerce or domestic distribution re- 
sc^arch under the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
ought to be ret]rganized, but it tiught not be abandimed. 

— DemcKrats complain that Rei>ubhcan Treasury advance 
estimatt*s of receipts and expenditures have been inaccurate 
and misleading. They will be quite the same under a Demo- 
cratic administration- It is an imi'KJssible job under our 
f>rt^ent tax system to make accurate estimates more than a 
year ahead. 

Regulation of security exchanges will be brought about 
under the Roosevelt administration, not primarily by rules 
and regulations governing the sale of securities, but mainly 
through recjuirements for full and adequate [publicity on 
the background condition of the corjwation whose securities 
are offered. It is an old idea, j)opularized in recent years by 
Professor Ripley. 

— Drastic banking regulation laws can be put through th 
next session of Congress belter than at this session. 

The tone of this session of Congress is sober, no 
wild. Lame duck sessions come in for more public abu*^ 
than they deserve. I.ame duck members may not be acutely 
respfinsive to the public w^ill, but they are likely to 
conscientious. 

— To reduce the gold content of the dollar is now on 
aim of the farm lobby. But this is the sort of thing whic 
is never rushed through Congress, It is worrying ilnanciat 
interests unduly, at least for the present, 

— One reason the domestic allotment plan cannot get 
through this session is that it represents practically a sales 
tax on food consumption, which is contrary to the desires 
of laborites and liberals. 

— Able statisticians and economists are beginning to throw 
doubt on the "spending urge/* They are suggesting that this 
country is behind in its savings, and that business cannot 
revive until the savings catch up to scliedule. 

^These are days in which many rumors circulate regard- 
ing Washington. It is interesting to note how anyone in Wall 
Street is inclined to believe anything he hears, especially if 
it is whispered. No one anyw^here is quite as gullible about 
Washington as the average Wall Streetcr. 

— Light wines tiurt the chance of beer. Drinks don't mix. 
— Most practical -minded observers in Washington feel 

that the Federal Government cannot prevent the return of 
sair3ons when prohibition is abolished. 

If four per cent beer is "non-intoxicating/' then may it 
be sold at grocery stores, soda fountains and lunch stands? 

— Is the social order collapsing? No, merely evolving, by 
the pain route. 

Yours very tnily, 




what Machines Have Done to Men 



By JAMES S. THOMAS Economist for the Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 



^/ THE MACHINE has done 
^ / mucli to change the occupa- 

^ tions, recreations, and social 
life of mankind. Philosopheris as 
well as engineers and economists — 
some of whom now style them- 
selves 'Technocrats** — are being 
forced to recognize these changes. 
They are in none too good humor 
about it; indeed, they are just now 
giving the machine fits. 

Commerce and industry, built 
upon the machine, share this criti* 
cism while friends of business look 
in vain for a complimentary remark 
in current literature. 

The cultural urge is so funda- 
mental that peoples and races are 
rarely conscious of its beginnings 
and its development. This cultural 
urge finds expression in two types 
of culture— an idealistic culture 
about which everybody raves, and 
a materialistic culture about which 
nobody raves. The idealistic culture 
finds expression in the creative arts. 
The materialistic culture is em- 
bodied in inventions, machines, in- 
dustry, and business. 

The materialistic culture does the 
prosaic thing of paying the bills for 
the idealistic culture. 

It did this for Plato and also for 
Aristotle, who had the good sense 
to marry the richest woman in 
Athens; for Dante and Shakespeare; 
and it continues to carry on by 
making possible colleges, libraries, 
universities, churches and a host 

of other institutional containers of our idealistic culture. 

I guess it is a fact that idealistic culture has ever traveled 
on the back of materialistic culture. Business has never fol- 
lowed civilization, because there has been no civilization 
without business. There is ample statistical evidence that 
the measure of a nation's cultural advance is the ability of 
its industrial and commercial life to pay culture's bills and 
continue to carry on. 

The machine constitutes the very basis of our modern 
economic world. Making free use of the machine, America 
has just experienced the most marvelous century in the his- 
tory of mankind. In 140 years we increased our national in- 
come from $400,000,000 to $80,000,000,000 and our national 
wealth from approximately $500,000,000 to something like 
$375,000,000,000. The dates are from 1779 to 1929. The 
population grew in that period from 3.000.000 to 120,000,- 
000. This marvelous performance was made possible by the 
machine! 

Of the many criticisms of the machine, perhaps the most 
noteworthy at the moment is that it throws men out of work. 




THE spiauiiig machine enabled 
one man to spin as much as 700 
could spin by hand yet the num- 
ber of workers in the textile in- 
dustry increased. The typesetting 
machine was damned because it 
would throw printers out of work. 
Printers increased. Today critics 
declare that the machine age is the 
cause of the depression, of over- 
production, of unemployment. This 
sounds reasonable until someone 
comes forward with facts as Mr, 
Thomas does here 



That contention is centuries old. 
Recently, however, it has been 
hurled at us with fresh force and a 
new air of finality by a group of 
engineers and economists who are 
threatening us with a new word 
and a new economic theory. The 
word is "technocracy" — the pow- 
er of the machine. The theory is 
that the machine is overwhelming 
man so fast that the present sys- 
tem of price and profit h doomed. 
Its exponents work together at Co- 
lumbia University, charting and 
studying the increasing use of power 
and machinery in the world, and 
especially in the United States. 

Limited demand? 



THE technocrats declare that it is 
false to assume "that the desires of 
the citizens of any social mecha- 
nism are unlimited and hence ex- 
pansion of production to meet these 
wants can be pushed to infinity/' 
Should we accept that assumption 
offhand? 

Philosophically, the glory of the 
machine is that it does the work of 
men and thus releases them for 
more interesting pursuits. Many 
idealists wish it were possible to do 
all the work of the world with the 
machine 

That the machine '*thrQws men 
out of work" is one of those "per- 
fectly self-evident propositions" 
which does not happen to be true. 
Turn to England for a moment, where the figures have been 
carefully recorded for more than a hundred years. Take the 
largest industry— textiles; we fmd that it took 700 persons to 
spin as much in 1769, the year that Arkwright invented the 
first spinning machine, as one man could spin in 1855, 
According to the argument, this is throwing 699 men out of 
work in the lifetime of one octogenarian. 

Yet* in 1856, some eighty years after Arkwright's invention, 
379,000 men were employed in the British textile industry, 
as compared with 218,000 in 1835. By 1914, employment in 
the industry had advanced steadily to 689,000. In 1831, 
England's population was 24,000.000. and in 1911 it was 
45,000,000. Roughly, while the population was doubling, the 
number of workers was trebling in an industry in which 
the machine w^as being improved as rapidly as in any other 
industry. This does not look as though the improved machine 
was causing unemployment. But someone will advance the 
idea that the cotton trade in England presents the exceptional 
case. 1 wonder if it does. 

In England the 14 "engineering trades" show the same 
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thing Tlve number of workers in thr^ trader increa^ two 
and one-half limes in 40 years, from 235.(WI in 1871 to 

ernxm in 19 ii. 

There alst* are figures for the prmlmg trade where the ad- 
vance in per feeling machines has bt^t^n amazingly rapid. It is 
estimated that the man-hours necessary^ now lo bind l,O()0 
books are only a third of what they were just 30 years ago. 
Yet in England, between 1871 and 1911, tho«*c engaged in 
printing and in distributing the product increa*)t^d from 80.- 
(KX) to 224.0CN3. 

The truth is, most of the ai>prehension about the machine 
putting large numbc*rs out of work is based on the falsi* 
assumption that demand for goods will bt'comt' ^ 
Quite the reverse* is true. There is no good reason !■ : 
jng that desire for the grxxl things of life will suddenly cease. 
Increased employment in the printing trades meant only that 
more jx'ople were reading, no doubt being told in much ol 
what they read that the machine was going to upset civiliza- 
tion! 

English slaiisiics reveal that the total number emjiloyed 
in industry^ i and all tradi^ affected by the invention of new 
and modern machines are included ) increased between 1881 
and 191 1 from 6373,000 persons to 9,468,000. This is 4K i^er 
cent for the pc^riod. But the population of England for the 
same pericxi increased only 38 jxr cent. Of course the fact 
is that, but for the machine, England's jx>pulation could not 
have increast^d at that rate. The country could not ixjs^ibly 
have supported them. Starvation, or jwasant standards of 
living for all, is the alternative ol the machine. 

Our present unemployment plight cannot be charged lo 
the machine. There are plenty of other reasons for this de- 
pression. Some people have become so excited about the 
machine, they are not tJiinking, Wanting a scafXigoatp they 
approach the thicket and lo, the machine! 

This advancing efficienc>'« and the drop in American in- 
dustry from war-time inflation had, between 1920 and 1928, 
put 917/MX) men out of work. I am using Department of 
Commerce figures. If to these we add SOO.C^) in the decline 
of employees in agrioilture, only a part of whom may be 
charged to machines, and the 240.000 relieved from rail- 
roads, we arrive at a formidable figure of l,957»O00. 

Too many social reformers are overwhelmed with these 
figures and go no further. But it is not quite half the story. 

An increase in employtiient 

FOR instance, bi-tween 1920 and 1928, the increase in the 
number of workers servicing and driving automobiles was 
750,000, including 100.f-KB bus drivers, a vocation which did 
not exist in 1914, There were 100.000 more insurance agents 
in 1928 than in 1919, an increase made necessary by the 
large expansion which took place in insurance fields incident 
to new industry and trades. Electric refrigeration, light and 
[xjwer. and oil hEating establishmenls have increased em- 
ployment by another KW/KKl Betwiw 1919 and 1928, an- 
other 100,000 were added through construction work and 
management. There were 232,000 more teachers and pro* 
fessors required to look after the young in 1928 than in 1919. 
Motion picture servitors (not production employee) added 
another 125,000; barbers and hair dressers, 170,000; personal 
service in hotels and restaurants, 750,000, and radio, 200,- 
000. 

Thus it appears that, while we were displacing in America 
1,957,000 people through increased efficiency made possible 
by the machine, we were adding in new trades and profes- 
sions 2.527X)00 people directly and something like 2,000,000 
more indirectly! The dilTerence more than accounts for the 
increase in population during the period. As the madiine 
becomes more and more elTicicnt, the new service functions 
not only ofifsel unemployment, but indicate a larger per 
capita earning power and thus increase the standards of 
living. 

Other criticisms of the machine come from the intelli- 



kmg at Ij^s I't r 
; Rijxjn declared, 
ib rKit so much the beast withm man as the maclune which 
has him in its grip. The machine subjects the human spirit to 
a mental habit, a tyranmms technique, bi-cause men move in 
mechanical masses." 

The Rev. IL P. Frost recently exclaimt^. 'in this age of 
the machine, the shadow of a Frankenri^tein monster falls like 
a sinister memtce across the ui>ward pathway of the race." 
He is more eloquent than the Bishop, but pitcht*d in the same 
key. 

Professor Harry E Barnes rmmtly declared. "The ma- 
ciiine has coi its bafll' ' 

tor." Mr. Au- . . authui. : 

that, as the machme becomes more elhcient, man Ix-comes 
li^ indei>endent and self-reliant : he becomes more regi- 
mented, his personal liberty more abated, and his sensibilities 
become blunted and ' This is pretty nearly saying 

that it takes more mtj, .oily to drive tm ox-team than 

an automobile. It aTtainly takes a different vocabulary, 

Opposiiion to the machine 

BUT, mind you. there is nothing new in all this. Carlyle 
hated invention. Thackeray despised the machine, Tennyson 
found new metaphors with which to damn the machine. 
Browning soundly dishked science and all of its doings while 
optimistically exclaiming. "Gods in His Heaven, alls right 
with the world." \i% at that very moment his fellow men 
were naked and hungry in the streets for want of what the 
machine could have given them, and dying from contagions 
caused by the lack of simple sanitation which science could 
have supplied. 

Such is the idealism of poets and philosophers. 

In an earlier day m the life of this Republic, a wisdom- 
laden sch(.x)l board out in Ohio refused lo allow a group ol 
young fieople the use of the school house for a debate as to 
whether railroads would be a gfxxl thing for Ohio. The board 
felt that if the Lord had meant for people to ride through the 
Ohio countryside at the death-dealing rate of 12 miles an 
hour, he wf^uld have said something about it in the Bible. 

So it gws. The machine is anathema. Our intelligentsia, 
that interesting group among us who are st) busy formulat* 
ing a philosophy about life which will justify themselves in 
having nothing to do with it, write vehemently of a "mech- 
anized civilization/' a **machine-b<)und man,** ''handcuffed 
to the machine." 

More sj>ecifically, they tell us: 

1. That there rs no beauty in the machine. 
Poets like ready-made metaphors. The Leviathan has no 

creaky wooden huU. no greasy decks, no knotted cordage, no 
patched canvas. So, the modem poet turns up his nose at 
her because she is too comfortable; too efTicient; too safe. The 
automobile is as bt^auiiful as any chariot ever driven by 
ancient charioteer, and the mixlem liner surpasses in beauty 
any fantastic tub that ever tested a)rdage or the courage of a 
manner, while the airplane is as beautiful as the flying bird 
itself, and a modern passc^nger engine is a work of art. 

2. The machine destroys artistry m the product. 

On the contrary, the machine is demcjcratizing art. The 
man in the street today wears a more artistic sIuh? than 
Henry VI H and the King picked his shoes with the same 
discriminating care as he did his women. A modern electric 
range is a more artistic piece of furniture than the dressing 
table of Mar>% Queen of Scots, if only you forget we us<i the 
range to fry bacon on. Through the reproduction of artistic 
tapestries in wallpaper, the machine has made it well-nigh 
imtxjssible to go into a first-class paper store and buy an 
ugly roll of wallpapr. The machine is not destroying art. 
It is democratizing it by making accessible to all men artistic 
forms of the necessities and luxuries of modem life. 

Fundamentally, this is the objection the intelligentsia have 
to the machine. It is making art, learning and leisure accessi- 
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bJe to all men, and hitherto these have been the exclusive 
possessions of the iotelkctual classes. 

3. Theru is nothing human in the machine. 

It is crushing the life of men. reducing them to robots, 
making mere automatons of them. This is just too bad! The 
facts are the machine is the most humane thing yet contrived 
by man, and has far outstripped his philosophy or his altru- 
ism in freeing men from arduous toil and slavery. Aristotle 
accepted human slavery, as did our own forebears. 

The Christian religion, with the challenge of its Master 
that all men are brothers constantly ringing in its ears for 
centuries, complacently accepted human slavery and waited 
until the machine made the system economically imfX)ssible 
before "rising up to strike off the shackles." 

Not so long ago 16 hours was a legal day's work. The ma- 
chine has made this inhumane. Altruism never freed slaves. 
Where hand-labor, with its **ennobUng influences," persists 
the majorities are dangerously close to slavery yet. Any in- 
telligent traveler mil find this out if he will take a swing 
around the circuit outside w^estern civilization. 

Machine brings better health 

WHAT the intelligentsia seem to want are "the good old 
days" when the ctjbbler worked at his bench 16 hours, ate 
three meals at his w^ork, lived in a stuffy, airless room and 
enjoyed liis "creative freedom." Great stuff, that! 

London* 200 years ago. was largely one of these "ideal 
handcraft" cities of the "good old days" variety. Then the 
industrial artists had "pride in their work" and disease in 
their systems — ^for the death rate under those 'Ideal work- 
ing conditions*' was 50 to each 1.000 of the population as 
against 12li today under the machine. 

The machine has brought life, not death, as its critics 
would have us believe. 

Are we a nation of mere machine tenders '? In 1910 we 
had 41,615,000 people employed in the United States; 7,972,- 
OOO of these were workers in factories, while 827,000 more 
worked at other enterprises connected with factories, giving 
a total of about 9,000,000 men and women engaged in work- 
ing with and about machines. 

Of these nearly nine millions, the highest estimate we have 
seen of actual machine tenders is 4,500,000. Our population 
in 1910 was 105,711,000. The ^'machine tenders," therefore, 
amounted to only about 4}4 per cent of the population, or 
13 per cent of the total number of employed persons in the 
United States, 

We do not concede it, but granting that this 13 per cent 
of employed were more or less slaves to the machine, it is 
interesting to compare the conditions that existed in the 
Periclean Age of Greece, where there were 5,000.000 free men 
and 12,000,000 slaves. It took 70 per cent of the population 
as human slaves to produce the Golden Age of Athenian cul- 
ture, whereas only about 4U per cent of our population work 
at the machine, and 1 maintain it is neither so strenuous 
nor as enslaving as ordinary labor in the open fields or in 
the blacksmith shop. 

4. The I act or y system is undermining the health af indus- 
trial civilizaiiom. 

It is interesting to observe that, with modem machines, 
ventilated factories and a regard for the health of the ma- 
chine bound" man, the healthiest occujiation in all England 
is the manufaclure of glue and fertilizer. The most modern 
machine on the horizon is found in the electrical field. The 
death rate among electrical workers is exactly 50 per cent 
below that of the country at large. Following the glue and 
fertilizer workers* there come, in order of health, electrical 
workers, preachers, gardeners, farmers, teachers, doctors, 
and lawyers. 

The linotyiDc machine was invented in 18S7. At that time 
tyi>esetters were working 12 to ! 4 hours a day. By 1903, there 
were 7,500 of these machines in use. The hours for setting 
t Continued on page 68) 




NO ONE lias yet made a successful mu' 
cKine to lay bricks. Is there a virtue in 
that? Shall we fight against the machine 
because it may take this man's job 
away? Or shall we hope for a machine 
to lay bricks and at the same time seek 
to fijid this man a jt>b for etjual 
or higher wages tending the new 
machine, or in the buildings the new 
machine will build at a new low labor 
cost in hours? 

Must man confess defeat and admit 
that he cannot control the machine his 
own brain has devised? 



why Business Men Fall Down 




By ANTON J. CERMAK 



i^l YOU HAVE heard 
^^Lj ol the town where 
T the people btcamc 
madder and madder al their 
local government because 
ected oflicials seemed to 
consider the City Hall a pri- 
vate merry 'go-TOund from 
which they collected all the 
nickels. Finally, unable to 
and it any longer, the peo- 
le said: 

"'What we need is a good, 
rong business man for 
yor We want this town 
n on business prinriples." 
A committee of the best 
iple determined to round 
'ijp a good, strong business 
man. They found him. He 
climbed a tree trying to 
escape, but they made him 
play, because he rang the 
bell on every count. He had 
made his money in the old 
lome town, and spent a lot of it in the 
me place. His employees worshipped 
him— more or less— and the church 
pillars would have been minus one 
without him. No scandal attached to 
his name. He *'got things done/* A 
real go-getter. Best of all, he had never 
been in politics- No pitch from thGt 
pot was on him. In short, he was an 
ideal candidate. 

He was nominated, won hundreds of 
votes by refusing to kiss the babies, 
and was elected. The people heaved a 
sigh of relief and thanked God they 
had cleaned house. Now things would 
happen! 

Months passed. It was blasphemy; 
but one citizen and then another began 
to realize that the new administration 
wasn't so hot. Whenever the mayor 
ned his mouth, the right words came 

out 

He punished the bad people un- 
mercifully—in the newspapers. Police 
raids were numerous and well ad ver- 
sed — both after and before. Crime 
ntinued to flourish. Economy and 
iciency reached a certain point — ^and 
there the mule balked. 

The gtitjd, strong business man 
epjx^d out of office at the expiration 
if his term, ready to fill a five- foot 
elf with his private opinions about 
politics and ixiliticians. provided his 
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publishers would print the b(X)ks on 
asbestos paptT, 

The American |x^ople have this curi- 
ous and iUogical quirk: 

For managing a business, they de* 
mand an expert business executive. 

For legal work, they insist on a 
trained lawyer. 

For surgery, preaching, plumbing, or 
what not, they want an expert in that 
line. 

But when it comes to politics, they 
agree that if we only got rid of politi- 
cians, whatever else is wTong with gov- 
ernment would soon be all right, 

"Primarily a politician" 

A NEWSPAPER writer who meant to 
pay me a compliment, once wrote in 
his paper, "While Cermak is primarily 
a politician. , , In spite of thai, he 
implied, there had been some improve- 
ments! i think the general view needs 
challenging — twia^: on facts as they 
are; on facts as they should be. 

Politics is one thing, business another. 
If you call them "games," the roles are 
different- 1 have played both games, and 
I know that a business man who is a 
champion at knocking the business ten- 
nis brill over the net, often can't drive 
the political golf ball as far as the 
bunker. Not because he couldn't learn 



if he tried, but because he 
doesn't try — until too late. 
When he does take up the 
game in an emergency, he 
finds that the office boys 
around the place can beat 
him with one hand. He 
doe^nl "savvy," Today, in 
dozens of cities acrtiss this 
country, the Government is 
terribly in need of men who 
do "savvy,'* who have the 
business temperament and 
political skill 

Let s say, as everybody 
is saying, that busing 
desperately needs govern- 
ment action of the right 
sort, nationally and locally. 
Not more laws, but less gov- 
ernment, lower taxes, fewer 
public stfrvices, fewer public 
servants, less money pouring 
like Niagara into public 
treasuries, Tlie need for re- 
ductions is so obvious that a blind man 
can see it through a brick wall; but are 
reductions coming thick and fast? Hard- 
ly, A few here and there. But only a few\ 
Why? Because politicians hate to bite 
off their own noses. And they're play- 
ing the game their way and can beat 
the best in the field— lor a while. The 
question I am raising is, why don't 
more business men learn the political 
game? 

Take a look at some of the differences 
between business and politics. 

Business is organized on the army 
principle. The head man is a general 
who giv^ orders. He may not be crude 
about it, but just the same, the penalty 
for dis*:>taedience or failure may be loss 
of the job. Direct action means some- 
thing under those circumstances. 

A public official, on the other hand, 
may have a few people he can fire, but 
not many. And he can't fire the impor- 
tant ones— not the ones that he would 
sometimes give his right ear to fire! He 
has to work with men who have been 
elected as he was, or appointed for 
terms which endure unless terminated 
by proved offenses or death. They call 
the people their boss, just as he does. 
When the only way to fire a man is to 
vote him out, it's a long and uncertain 
business— and your politician knows it! 
That s why, to get anything done, the 
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in Politics 



Mayor of Chicago 



MAYOR Cermak has been in poli^ 
tics since he was 19 years old. His 
experience convinces him that 
the best possible officeholder is a 
politician. If business men aren*t 
satisfied with the present arrange" 
ment, there is only one thing they 
can do. In this article he explains 
what that thing is 




'^Reason for Hop€*'^ — Chicago opinion of the author 
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head man has to pull wires, "bring 
pressure to bear," and use all the tricks 
that make people shudder. Any man's 
success as a public adminiiitrator de- 
pends largely upon his doing this day 



in and day out in the interest of good 
public service. If he's no good at it, 
there's a dog fight from the time he 
gets in; and little is accomplished. 
Take a simple case of political ac- 



'^I went Into politics because I saw 
how It would help my business" 



tion. The mayor, as a city's chief ad- 
ministrative officer, is charged with the 
public safety, in a certain city— any 
city— crime is a burning issue. Theorists 
can talk till they are purple at the gills, 
but the way to fight crime is to fight 
crimes and criminals* 

Hard to enforce laws 

ONE night a cruising police patrol 
spots four gunmen in a car. The patrol 
gives chase. When run to the curb, 
three of the gunmen leap from the car 
on the sidewalk side without putting up 
a fight, abandoning their guns in the 
car. The fourth, known to the police as 
a headline hoodlum, has to get out on 
the near side because a tx>liceman is 
there with a gun in his ribs. The hood- 
lum has no time to drop his gun in the 
car, but manages to let it fall to the 
street after he alights. The policeman 
picks it up, and locks up the man on 
the charge of possessing a revolver with 
the serial number filed olT- A peniten- 
tiary offense. The man is arraigned in 
court presently, and the judge and the 
witness (the policeman) say something 
like this: 
fudge: ''Whose gun is this?*' 
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Poticvman: "This man's indicat- 
ing ihe hoodlum, 

"Did you take it from him?" 

"No* he dropped it, and I picked it 
up." 

**Did you see him drop it?" 

**Wdl. no. I didn't actually see 

him- " 

"Then how do you know it's his?" 

"Well. Vm not sure/' 

"The prisoner/* says the judge, "is 
discharged," 

Anybody with common sense kmiws 
the public has not been well served 
here, and I hold the private notion 
that good jioUtics and good pub* 
lie sen'ice are always the same thing in 
the long run. What would the averaj^e 
business man do if a thing like that 
occurred in his bailiwick? Somebody 
would lose his head. 

But the mayor can't fire a judge. It's 
a tough job even to fire a policeman. 
It doesn't do any s:ot>d to tell the news- 
pajK*rs how naughty the judge and 
jk:*! ice man are. 

Well then, let's try a little old -fash- 
ioned "politicar' action. Supjxjse we 
transfer the policeman to one of the 
goodbye stations on the edge of town* 
out where the rabbits are. Maybe the 
fresh air will clear away some of the 
cobwebs that caused him to Ix! so in- 
decisive as a witness, and the news is 
sure to run through the department. 
Suppose we look up a "friendly" judge 
and get the ca^f ric^^Josl the gufiinan 



reinstated. Finally, suppose we persuade 
the fwlice to do something. A squad of 
police goc^ out armed with tear bombs 
(they have to loss several Ix^fore they 
are through) but they capture their 
hoodlum and bring him in wearing the 
ver^' same gun he had before! He gets 
a fx*nitentiary sentence. 



That's a "'political" job. One of the 
little things in the day's work. 

! lere's another. An administrative 
lx)ard is controlled by hang-over ap- 
jxiinlees of the previous administration. 
Not being in sympathy with an 
economy program, they do ever>'thing 
to block it. The time comes when two 
of the old aprx)intees have only three 
more days, and one more meeting, to 
serve. The men who replace them will 
probably give the administration a 
working majority. What, if anything, 
will hapr>en at that last meeting? 

Politics only will help 

IT develops that they are going to vote 
a certain clerk into office for a six-year 
term. Not a particularly objectionable 
man. this clerk. However, he is closely 
allied with the old administration, and 
in a key j>o^tition will be able to hinder 
a lot in little ways. 

What to do? Sit and "wish they 
wouldn't?" Cry about it to the news- 
pajiers? W^ell. an experienct-d jx>litician 
immcsiiately begins to think about men 
—the men the inexjK^rienced man in 
office wishes he knew bt?tter and doesn't 
—the men whose votes are going to 
swing that issue, Tlie politician knows 
them, of course. Or he knows people 
who know them. 

He asks himself, "what are their in- 
terests? Who are their friends? How 
ran ihi'X be 'got at'? What pressure 



can be brought to bear on them? Sup- 
pose we call up so*and-so and tell him 
such-and-such a thing/* 

Threat. Promise. Plea, Maybe there 
will be a hundred telephone calls, all 
told. And maybe by pulling just the 
right wires at the right minute, one vote 
or even two may be swung away from 



the opposition and the day saved. 

More than anything else I know of, 
politics is a game of knowing men and 
what they want, juggling, giving and 
taking. Of course such phrases as 
"bringing pressure to l)ear," "getting at" 
somebody, "pulling wires/* have a sin- 
ister sound for the layman. But they are 
merely recognized rules of the game, 
not half as bad as they s(7und, and to 
become e.xpt*rt in their use requires 
years of practice, backed by knowledge 
of particular men and situations. The 
good, strong man from business, unless 
lie learns quickly or gets an expert 
ix)litician as his lieutenant, never quite 
kntjws what it's all about. 

I have often wondered what a busi- 
ness man would have made of the mess 
I stepped into when I bt^ame mayor of 
Chicago, It was a fmancial tangle of the 
worst kind and, therefore, a ripe melon 
for a fmancially-minded business man 
so far as analysis of the problem went, 
A reassessment of real estate had de- 
layed the collection of taxes moie than 
a year. We had run into the depression, 
so that w^hen collection of taxes fmally 
began, they didn't "collect" fast enough. 
The city had been extravagant, and its 
credit was shaky. When we came into 
office early in April, 1931, although 
only about one-fourth of the year was 
gone, 45 per cent of the year's appro- 
priations had been used up. 

Politicians as diplomats 

NOTHING under the sun but politics 
could make a dent in such a problem. 
It was dynamite to deal with. Easy 
enough to decide what to do, if you 
; I lease. But deciding and doing are dit- 
If rent. Pay rolls had to be reduced. 
Thousands had to take pay cuts. None 
of rhe things that absolutely had to be 
done could be accomplished by signing 
a proclamation. Ordinances had to be 
prepared— and passed in a hf^stile at- 
mosphere. It was necessary to get sev- 
eral enabling acts passed by the State 
Lt^gislature— still with shells in the open 
and toqx^does under water. 

It has been my experience that busi- 
ne^ men, even without special ex- 
perience in politics, can be invaluable 
advisers. They can tackle a problem 
and tear it to pieces and decide what 
ought to t)e done. Whenever I have had 
a problem beyond my knowledge or re- 
quiring exjx^rt handling, 1 have made 
it my practice to apfX)int a committee 
of the best people available, and busi- 
ness men have given admirable service. 

The jx)lice of Chicago had to be 
taken out of jxilitics. I argued that they 
Ix'long to the ixx>ple, not to any party 
or faction, so I entrusted the first step 
to a committee of citizens, purposely 
non-partisan, which was headed by one 
of our ablest business men. Sewell 
Ave^>^ This committee made an exhaus- 
tive study of the ptTsonnel of thi' de- 




^^Politicians are mostly decent, respectable fellows with 
a genuine feeling for their families and their friends" 
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partment, and recommended as chief an 
officer whom I had never met Capt. 
James R Allman- I sent for him, and 
appointed him. He reorganized and 
created a pohce department that, au- 
thorities say, is equal to the best. 

As expert advisers, business men are 
fine. But I think it is "good business'* 
for business men to go further yet. 
Politics has the job of managing the 
common business of us all. government. 
Let them, therefore, take an active part 
in it if they want it run riftht. Let them 
start at the ground and work up. Find 
out what it's all about. People have 
said to me: 

"You aren't in it for your 
health, I guess/' 

I reply, "No. nobody is in 
anything for his health. Un- 
less it's a hospital." 

Helps business 

I WENT into pohtics be- 
cause I saw how it would 
help me in my business be- 
cause I am a business man 
and always have been. When 
I was 19, I started a little 
teaming business in the 
southwest part of the city. I 
had one team and one wagon, 
and hauled waste wood, 
ashes, coal — anything to pick 
up a living. Our part of the 
city was flat prairie, grown 
up to weeds, undeveloped and 
unkempt. We needed sewers, 
streets, sidewalks, I circu- 
lated around and got in touch with 
various people, and we organized a little 
improvement association, to fight for 
these imi>rovements* I was made secre- 
tary, and was thrown for the first time 
into work of a semi-p<')litical nature. I 
noticed that my activities put my name 
prominently before my neighbors, and 
brought me a few customers who had 
not patronized me before* Also, it 
brought all of us the improvements we 
needed, which in turn brought people 
and business in our direction. 

Magnify that beginning and you have 
the whole story of why, although al- 
ways a business man, I have also been 
"primarily a politician." I made slow 
progress in politics. I was an election 
clerk, precinct captain, secretary (later 
chairman) of the ward organization, 
ward committeeman. The college grad- 
uate who goes into business docsnt be- 
come vice president the day after to- 
morrow; and in politics, a man has to 
take his turn and learn how the game is 
played, from the bottom up, also who 
the players are. and their characteris- 
tics. It was not until 1902, ten years 
after the improvement association days, 
that I was sent to the State Legislature, 
my first elective office, 

I found going into politics '*g(X)d 
business.*' That's natural. A lawyer, for 



example, who becomes his party's can- 
didate for alderman, becomes known 
and is usually respected. People like to 
have him do their business. They think 
he has "influence." He hasn't — much. 
Not in the way they mean. Yet he can 
do a lot for them through his knowledge 
of how the city*s affairs are run. and 
through his acquaintance with those in 
authority. So I, in the same way, got 
customers. Besides, I kept an eye on my 
own interests insofar as they were tied 
up with governmental activities. 

The common objective is that politics 
is a black kettle. I have heard the Yale 



News quoted, to the effect that the 
"better element** would never go into 
politics in this country because it is too 
dirty. I know business men, taken into 
public office, who will not permit their 
own firms to enter bids for public con- 
tracts, though they would nt)t bat an 
eye over the same thing in business. 

When 1 was president of the Cook 
County Board, I thought I would do 
something about the supposed shenani- 
gans in public contract -let ting. Pre- 
viously, bids had been received at 11 :00 
o clock in the morning, and the Board 
convened at 2:00. Everybody expected 
the worst to happen bctween-times. I 
had a glass-sided ballot box placed in 
the Board room, and had it locked with 
a gtxjd, healthy padlock. Contractors 
were instructed to bring their bids at 
2:00 instead of 11:00, drop them in, 
and remain while the box was opened 
and the bids considered. 

The misconceptions that exist about 
politics are tragic, because, although 
there is some truth in them, it is ex- 
aggerated, and scares away good men 
who are needed. There is no use blink- 
ing the fact that to be a politician is to 
be suspect, yet I give it as my honest 
conviction and exjierience in both busi- 
ness and p^jjlitics that there is less graft 
in politics than in business. 



There's a reason for this. The penalty 
for graft, if found out, is far more 
severe in politics. Here's a city officer, 
we will say. who is caught trafficking 
with offenders against a law he is oath- 
bound to enforce. For a fee, he lets 
some of them escape prosecution. In 
politics there are always sharp-eyed 
rivals, the other party, eager to "get 
something" on someone. When adminis- 
trations change, there may be a prosecu- 
tion, and that guilty man may be sen- 
tenced to jail Then, won't the news- 
papers play up the case! 

In business there is no two-party 
system not often ; and the 
newspapers do not have 
the same day-to-day, per- 
petual interest. The head of 
a certain corporation, we will 
say, is "shrewd." He owns 
just ten per cent of the stock 
of his company, and has a 
variety of other interests. His 
company, well say, has to 
buy a lot of left-handed 
monkey-wrenches. The busi- 
ness man organizes a little 
company of his own to 
make left-handed monkey- 
wrenches, and sees to it that 
the corporation buys his 
wrenches — at a nice profit. 

That is a shrewd stroke of 
business. He is far-sighted. 
But let anything like that 
happen in politics! , . , 

Again, at a directors* meet- 
ing, this far-sighted executive 
engineers a deal to buy a cer- 
tain piece of real estate as the site for 
a new factory. He does not say so, but 
he owns the plot, through a dummy, and 
the price the corporation pays will in- 
clude a nice profit for him. 

Few wear horns 

IF BUSINESS men honestly feel that 
the tone of politics is too low, I know of 
no way to raise it except for good men 
to get into it. I can testify that I have 
never seen a two-legged politician wear- 
ing horns. They are mostly decent, re- 
spectable, pleasant, honest fellows, with 
a genuine feeling for their families and 
their friends. 

We need fewer bad politicians, of 
course, but we also need more good ones. 

Politics— the game as it is played— 
is good fun. It is profitable — not by way 
of graft. By taking a hand in it, a man 
is really looking out for a business in 
which he has a hefty interest— the gov- 
ernment. The problems that are caus- 
ing business acute distress now would 
be settled far sooner, if more business 
men had started early to learn the poli- 
tical game. Some day it will not be 
considered a disgrace to be known as 
"primarily a politician." It will be bet- 
tet for the country and for many of our 
cities when that day comes. 



IN describing ''shrewd business" metb' 
ods, Mayor Cermak lists some practices 
which we feel are far less common than 
he intimates and, if they exist, are con' 
demned rather than condoned by busi-* 
ness men. We have let that part of the 
article stand, however, because we felt 
that the point he was making wa^s im-^ 
port ant, even if we could not agree wdth 
the examples used in proving it 



No Business Can Escape Change 



vV/ ^^R^ bells, bell towers, massive clock movements are 
J^f longer nt-eded to toll the pa.'Uiinj; hours. l^ydspeaker<4 
and uiher equipmenl have now bttt^n devi^icd lo amplify 
▼ sound impul^it^<i from tiny bells or chime lubes, imitat- 
ing perfecUy the sound of hea^T bells, . . * 

Both a new shuffle and a new deal are ofTexed by an elec- 
tric bridije tabic now on ihe market, Ju^ slip the cards into a 
drawer and theyVe automatically rearranged and dealL . . . 

There** also a new service tray just the -size of a bridKe-table 
lop. It can be set for refre<!ihmenl5 in the kitchen and when the 
game s done be placed atop the table. , . , 

"Straw*' had made entirely of cotton —«ven to ihe lacquer 
with which they're finished will be marketed next summer. Made 
of cotton braid, they closely resemble Panama tM^e straws. . , . 

For the ladies: A reversible gas ranije which can be set up with 
the oven on either right or left side; a rubber bumper for dust-mop 
handle-?— it lielps in knocking dusi from the mop by supplying 
some ejjtra bounces; a comb for purse or dre&sing table, compact, 
S-shaped, with leeib set between the curves on either side. * . . 

A new insulated kitchen rani^e also heat^ the house, h has^ an 
elearic fan which supplies air circulation and forced draft when 
needed, a second fireixit for use in very cold weather. . . . 

Colored aluminum cooking utensils arc now available. One item 
in the line \% a Dutch oven which has an observation window 
built into the cover. . 

Milt can now be pasteurized by passing an electric current 
through it. The apparatU!» is simple, compact, efficient . , . . 

Milk bottles are dre&<ied in Cellophane seals by a new machine. 
It forms the seal lightly over the neck of the bottle^ holds it in 
place by a strip of colored tape. . . . 



Ati electric motor has been deigned which is spl 
adequately \'eniilaled. Water may be splashed on 
pressure and from any angle without wetting the 

inside. . . . 

.process of continuous gas carburi^ing ha^ 
evolved, h permits quantity production, 
ainaies dtsadvantages of the old pack methods 
of carburizing, effects new advantages* . . , 

New office aids: A duplicating machine which 
turns out more than KM) copies -50 a minute— di- 
rect from typewritten original: a stamp pad which 
keeps itself inked from a resen'oir, , . , 

A new brick scale enables architects to lay out 
brickwork directly in units of brick sizes, also en- 
ables estimators to scale plans and to estimate 
immediately the number of bricks required. . . . 

A little push goes a long way» e\'cn in mud ot 
sand* with wheel -barrows equipped w ith a new 
low -pressure tire. Thcre*s also a new easy-going, 
lightweight I a mower, made of aluminum 
alloys. , . , 

A new coating for spray booths prevents syr- 
plU!i paints or lacquers from adhering to booth 
surfaces, permit.^ booths to be cleaned quickiy by 

steam, water or fy:raping. . . . 

Calibrations and numerals on a new line of 
laboratory glassware are made easy to read by fusing 
into them a durable brilliant blue glass enamel , , . 



ash proof, yet 
It under li - h 




RING out the old, ring in tlie new — ^but 
the swaying bells may be relegated to legend, 
architecture of public buildings be changed 
by a new device noted here. So goes the story 
of this mmlern world 



"Painty" smell haia been replaced by a pleasant odor in a new 
quick drymg enamel Another new. outside paint ujacj^ lung oil m 
its vehicle instead of linseed oil Then there'*! a new varnish, !«iid 
to make insulating pad'i unnecessary on table tops, It's resistant 
to heat, alcohol weathering , , . 

Metal shipping containers for certain patnti, lacquers, sol* 

vents, etc., have had to be tm plated to resist corromon. Now 
there's a new organic coating for the'^* %hich resists many corro- 
sive and solvent conditions, makes tin plating unnecessary. . . . 

A nei¥ ventilating unit for foundation ualk consinls of a cast- 
iron grill backed by nonrusting ^^reen and a hinged sheet-iron 
sliutlcr. . . , 

A new in -swinging casement window is filled with spring 
bronze weiifhei stripping, is said to be weather- tight and leak* 

pi ml 

Even high wind pie^'^ure doesn't impede the action of a new 
easy -opening. po*;itive-closing door for buildmg entrances. U re- 
quires less outward i^winging space than the mn^l d(xyr. . . . 

An appliance has been developed for opening and closing heavy 
double siish windows by the pull of a cord. , ♦ . 

A new wooden shingle resembles ceramic tile in shape and fin* 
: ^i-'l : r irsd , can ix- applied over old roofing, . . . 

Small lafes are now being made that can't be 
carted away by burglars. They're inKtalled right 
in the concrete floor of ser\'ice slaiion, chain store 
or home basement. , . . 

A new driveway signal for service stations 
notities attendants of a customer's approach, can 
also be made to light up a sign. A photo-electric 
relay turns the irick, , , , 

Driving screws in dark comers is made easy by 
;i new screwdriver. It has a flashlight built in its 
handle. A new battery filler uses a similar idea, 
directing a beam into the battery cell. . . . 

Unfolding a new die-cut mailing folder causes 
fijjures lo stand out against their background. 
Iji%*e3 the effea of three dimensions. , . 

A new machine engraves your signature on your 
founiam jJen. So marked, your pen identifies you 
VfHi show the pen, then duplicate the signature 
m paper 

—Paul H, lUYWAieD 



A nickel in ^ vtot actuates 
a new »m^mAUc bank depot* 
iiory« The di'pociior geii a 
recv'tpu credit for hii nickel 



EDiTOft*** Note— Material for tliis page is gathered 
from the many 50urce<» to which Nation's Busi- 
ness has access and from the f?aw of business in- 
formation into our ofTices in VVashington. Further 
information on any item can be had by wnting us. 



Let's End the Price Stampede 



I 



By P. A. O' CON NELL President, National Retail Dry Goods Association 



CAN quality release hoarded buying power? 
The backers of the National Qiiality Move 
ment believe it can do that — and more 



I 



EXPERIENCE of the past two 
years has brought home to mer- 
If chants, manufacturers and con- 
sumers the old truth that price is not a 
true yardstick of value. Over a long 
period quality had become so dependa- 
ble that few people thought to question 
it. Reputable stores built up their pat- 
ronage on rigid quality standards. 
Manufacturers became known for the 
quality of their products. Some were 
finer and more expensive than others 
but all the well known products, at least, 
contained the essentials of quality that 
gave satisfactory service. 

In like manner every reputable retail 
store could be depended upon to main- 
tain the quality standard for which it 
was known. Under such conditions the 
consumer was able io judge value large- 
ly by the price. From experience he 
knew the other factor, quality. 

But about two years ago. quality 
standards gave way. Consumer buying 
powder had fallen. Forgetting that qual- 
ity might also be changed, the public 
cried for lower prices. Many reputable 
merchants, seeing their trade vanishing, 
became panic-stricken and Joined the 
stampede for price. Manufacturers were 
told to make merchandise to a price. To 
do so, they reduced the quality. Once 
started, the downward slide gained 
terrific momentum. All thought of qual- 
ity seemed forgotten. Price appeal be- 
came the theme of all advertising and 
merchandise promotion. 

Last spring the bottom was reached. 
Consumers found that much of what 
they had been buying was not worth 
even the small prices paid. People be- 
came suspicious of all merchandise. 
They lost faith both in the stability of 
prices and the real value of the goods 
offered. Trade was at a standstill. 

It was then that a group of merchants 
and manufacturers who from the early 
stages had foreseen the inevitable dis- 
aster of price rule, were given their first 
opportunity to be heard. Individually 
at first and later in organized groups 




Disgusted with cheap goods the 
public doubted all merchandise 



they urged the return to quality as the 
way to recovery. Psychologically the 
lime was right. Gradually the move- 
ment took hold. The note of quality be- 
gan to appear in advertising. Because 
tlie quality appeal was sound and rep- 
resented what people needed, it paid 
those who used it. and backed it up with 
quality goods. 

A movement for quality 

UNDER the leadership of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, with a 
membership of nearly 4,000 retail 
stores, the new word has been spread. 
Early last fall a nation-wide campaign, 
the National Quality Movement, was 
launched at a meeting attended by 
manufacturers, retailers, publishers, and 
representatives of the consumer. A com- 
plete program was laid out. A brochure 
describing plans for the movement has 
been mailed by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association to all members and 
to all others coofu^rating. 

A committee of 100 business execu- 



tives has been organized to guide and 
give impetus to the program. Plans ha\^ 
been developed for local community ac- 
tion to tie in with the national move- 
ment. Expert copy writers have pre- 
pared copy that may be adapted to local 
advertising. Suggestions for display 
have been made. Merchants in each 
community are urged to meet to discuss 
the campaign and adopt ideas developed 
by the committee and the Association 
to local use. Retailers and manufac- 
turers are urged to talk quality and to 
merchandise quality goods. 

Not only the merchants but most of 
the important manufacturers are con- 
tributing to the fund necessary for edu- 
cational publicity. Newspapers and 
magazines are giving support. Trade 
associations, chambers of commerce and 
merchants* associations are joining in 
the campaign. 

The first objectives of the movement 
are: 

L To focus public attention on the su- 
perior value of quality merchandise, driv- 
ing home the truth that value, not price 
alone, must be the real con i^i deration in 
buying. 

2, To show merchants and manufacturers 
ihe folly of offering merchandise that will 
not give satisfactory service. 

3. To bring back the quality standards 
in all types of merchandise. 

The return to quality should be the 
most effective step any group can take 
to speed business recovery and bring 
back prosperity. Lo€)king back^vard, w^e 
now can agree that a basic cause of the 
recent depression was the effort of the 
majority of the people to get something 
for nothing. So also is the reverse true; 
the way out of depression lies in giving 
full measure of useful goods and ser- 
vices for value received. This means not 
only honest representation, but selec- 
tion of that type and quality of mer- 
chandise that will give most economical 
and satisfactory service. Unless each 
group of people and each division of 
business receive full value and unless 
each group can have confidence that full 
value will be given, there can be no 
economic balance or recovery. 

Quality merchandise does most to 
stimulate consumer confidence. It cre- 
ates the desire for ownership and breaks 
down fear and uncertainty. Advertising 
(he demoralization of prices induced 
f Continued on page 69) 
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Our Inmiiring Taxpayer * No. i ★ he wonders v:hy the War Department operates a 
slaughterhouse and sausage factory turning out 3,082,651 ptmnds of dressed beef and by-products in 
the 1932 fiscal year, valued at $410,447,28, in addition to numerous side lines such as coffee'roasting 
plant, an ice-cream and milk-bottling plant, a laundry and a bakery. He is somewhat bewildered. He 
has heard of beating swords into plow-shares, but the idea of beating bullets into biscuits is something 
that is rather hard to swallow. Our artist has caught herewith the taxpay ers' befuddled conception of 
the business of combining National Defense with the Fabrication of Frankfurters, 
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Charting the Course of Business . . . 



We Advocate an ifmnedtate and drmiic reduction 0} govern- 
mental expendilmts by abolhhing useiess commmions and afftceii, 
comalidating di^ part men! s and bureaus, and eliminuling extrava- 
gance, to avcomidhh a saving aj not less than 23 per cent in the 
cost of Federal Gt>vernm€ni, and ive call upon the Democratic 
pariy in ike siaies to make a zealous effort io achieve a propor- 
tionate result. 

— from the 1932 platform of the Democratic Party 



A shorter work week • . . 

^ ENGLAND was once thrilled by the battle cry: 

Eight hours for work% 
Eight hours for play, 
Eight hours; for sleep, 
Eight shillings a day! 

A century ago a 48-hour week for $12 was a workman's 
dream of paradise. Now the American Federation of Labor 
demands '*the universal adoption without delay of the six- 
hour day and five day work week/' The convention further 
recommends 

that such reduction in labor hours aliould carry with it no re- 
duction in pay, but on the contrary wagvii should be maintained 
and steadily increased in keeping with the expansion of produc- 
tive efficiency. 

This is organized labor's answer to "technocracy," the 
group of engineer economists who are warning us that the 
machine has brought us to the end of an era and tliat the 
price system is doomed. But the technocrats would push to 
one side the Federation's call for a SO-hour week. A waste 
of work time they say. 

All this country needs, according to the technocrats, is that 
the adult t>opulation between the ages of 25 and 45 should 
work 660 hours a year (little more than a 12'hour week) to 
pcovide us all with a standard of living '*ten times above the 
average income of 1929.'* 

If technocracy is right, or even partly right, it is a chal- 
lenge to our intelligence 10 devise a plan by which \S2 shall 
work less and enjoy more. 

If human intelligence can devise a machine that will em- 
ploy six men in three shifts, can in 24 hours tear up eight 
miles of old pavement and relay eight miles of new. 60 feet 
wide, is it too much to expect human intelligence to put that 
machine to work without destroying a civilization or turning 
out thousands of men to starve? 



Economy in government • . • 

TYPICAL of the popular mind about the Chamber fight 
on taxation is this extract from a review in the New Republic 



of William R Helm's book, "Washington Swindle Sheet** by 
Paul Webbink, one of Senator LaFoliette's staff : 

If "Washington Swindle Sheet" were an isolated journalistic 
stunt, it would merely provide an hour s entertainment. It hap- 
pens, however, to fit in nicely in tone and point of view with 
the determined and increasingly successful ddve, ostensibly led 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and its pub- 
li cat ion Nation's Bl^siness, to discredit generally government 
expenditures and goYemmenial action. This drive, which ha^ 
gathered the support of a host of particular interests opposed 
to sundry specific measures of social legislation and economic 
regulation^ promises to bring upon Washington next winter a 
lobby even more powerful and more persuasive than that which 
will be tr^'ing to cajole Congress into the acceptance of a general 
sales tax. 

It is pleasant to be told tliat the drive is "determined and 
increasingly successful" even though it is only "ostensibly" 
led by this magazine, 

"Ostensibly" will do, for Nation's Business is much more 
interested in getting results than it is in getting credit for 
them. 

But as we have said the writer is wrong in saying that 
the purpose of this magazine or the Chamber is **to discredit 
generally government expenditures and governmental ac- 
tion.*' 

Expenditures that are wasteful? Yes. Action that is un- 
necessary and improper? Yes. But all expenditures and all 
action. No! 

Deeper into Socialism . . . 

ic IT IS a LhankJess task to criticise the labors of the Com* 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care headed by Secretary- 
Doctor Wilbur of the Department of the Interior. 

The descent into paternalism and from paternalism into 
socialism is easy — and doubly easy when the way is greased 
by sentiment, by the desire to better the health of the com- 
munity, by sympathy for suffering, by the knowledge that 
costs of medical care fall with crushing effect on the overalled 
and white collared poor. 

The Committee would have medical service provided 
largely by "organized groups," an extension of the already 
increasing method of practice through clinics. 

How pay for this group service? 

Here's part of the C^immittee*s recommendations: 

1. Voluntary cooperative health insurance, in which organised 
groups of consumers unite in payiiiE into a common fund agreed 
annual surns^ in weekly or monthly installments. . . . 

2. Required health insurance for bw-income groups. . , * 

3. Aid by local governments for health insurance. Part of the 
people, because of their low income, cannot pay, even on a 
periodic basis, the full cost of complete ser\*ice in cases where the 
community relies for the provHsion of medical service primarily 
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upon the purchase by its people of voluntary health insurance. 
Such communities may well use tax funds to the extent necessary 
to supplement the payments of these low-income families. When 
health insurance is required by law, ii may also be necessary and 
desirable that a contribution be made from govL-rnrntni lund^^. 

The socialism of medicine is but a step toward the social- 
ization of industry. 

Tu tax A ttj pay B s doctor's bill is an appealing plan par- 
ticularly when we put it on the ground of conserving public 
health. 

But why not then tax A to pay B s food bill since it is 
nutrition that is essential to health? 

It h comforlinj? to know that the doctors themselves are 
in revolt at the Wilbur report. 

High expenses make credit low . . , 

* NEW YORK CITY is having trouble paying its bills and 

wishes to borrow money. The banks are hesitant about 
lending. 

It isn't that the city's credit isn*t at the moment good. The 
trouble is that the city's exjx'nses keep increasing. In the 
decade from 1922 to 1932 its charges for personal service 
(salaries mostly) went up from S2(KXO0O.0O0 to $360,000^ 
000. about SO per cent. 

Put yf>ursetf in the city's place and go to your bank for a 
loan, ^'our banker asks: 

**Are you keeping your expenses down?" 

"WelL no, we are nut. We*ve raised all of our salaries abfiut 
75 fier cent and we've put on a lot more men in the last ten 
years. Of course, sales are off quite a bit, but I'm sure we're 
still solvent." 

How far would you get with that? 

About where the City of New York is getting when it is 
told to go back and cut unproductive expenses if it wants to 
borrow money. 

We do business by barter . . . 

* GOING through the daily newspapers one comes across 
items that take him back to the days his grandfather told 
him about» when the farmer took his produce to the store 
and traded it for sugar, coffee, calico and other necessities. 

In a country as full of money as ever* men are trading 
their work or their belongings for other men's goods. Here 
are some items: 

In Chippewa, Mont.» a farmer got five gallons of gasoline 
for two dozen eggs, five pounds of butter fat, and ten busliels 
of wheat. 

At a shirt sleeve exchange in Oklahoma a tree surgeon re- 
ported that he was paid for five hours' work with ten cents in 
cash, a dinner and a variety of clothing. 

He turned in the clothing in return for things that he 
could use. 

The head of a stock exchange house had a customer offer 
him diamonds in lieu of cash with which to reopen an ac- 
count. 

Another broker took a country home in return for an old 
debt. 

In New England, school fees have recently been paid in 
statoes. 

The editor of a Tennessee paper has announced that he will 
take anything for subscriptions except axe handles and skunk 
skins. 

And this in a country in which money is as plentiful as 
ever. 

International barteri too . • . 

* A DESPATCH from Paris reporting the meeting of the 
Council of the International Chamber of Commerce brings 
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home vividly the plight of Europe. The meeting was to have 
been held in Vienna, but in some countries it was not pm^i- 
ble to send delegates because money could not be raised. 
Other countries could not pay dues because the export of 
money was forbidden. 

This condition in Europe, this international hoarding, is 
working to bring about large scale barter and barter between 
nations. 

We traded wheat for BraztUan coffee and a German 
Syndicate swapjied 5(MJ.0OO tons of coal mih Brazil for the 
same commodity. 

A Soviet trade agency offered to buy S5,000,0f>0 worth 
aluminum from the Aluminum Company of Canada if they 
might pay for it with S3.00t),000 in cash and $2,000,000 in 
coal. 

Hungarian weavers wanted cotton yarn from Great Bri- 
tain but couldn't ]>ay with anything except farm products, 
esi>ecial!y pigs. 

Egi'ptian banks engineered a trade of raw cotton for Ger- 
man nitrates. 

In Czechoslovakia resorts issue coupon botiks for a lump 
sum because tourists cannot get cash to take with them for 
aparate purchases. 

More than 30 countries in the world have restrictions on 
foreign exchange which make it difficult for foreign traders 
to do business. 

Strangling laws in the embryo . . . 

it FROM time to time this magazine has insisted that there 
were too many laws, that the tendency whenever anything 
went wrong with the world was to seek to cure it by some 
legislative panacea, as a doctor might undertake to control 
s>7nptoms and ignore the causes that produced those symp- 
toms. 

A thoughtful reader of this magazine and of history sends 
us this quotation from Gibbon's "Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire" as a possible way of limiting new legisla- 
tion: 

A I^rcian who proposed any new law stood forth in the as- 
sembly of the pt-ople with a cord around his neck, and if the law^ 
was rejected, the innovator was instantly strangled. 

If all the members of the Congress who introduced bills 
that never became laws were hanged, we should have either 
no bills or no Congressmen. 

Two extremes in selling . • • 

if TWO items about distribution on motor cars in one issue 
of a morning paper. 

Montgomery, Ward & Company of Chicago are consider- 
ing the selling of an automobile by mail at a new low price. 

Cadillac announces that it will make only 400 sixteen- 
cyiinder cars this year and that each will carry a plate with 
the number and |)erson of the man for whom it was made. 

Mass distribution by mail order and the limit of exclusive- 
ness. What a contrast! 

Many have wondered why automobiles have not been mar- 
keted by mail-order houses or by chains of department 
stores. The question of service has probably been a factor, 
but a chain of stores ought to be able to handle service. 

It is recalled that Wana maker had an early Ford agency 
in New York but lost it or gave it up» In late years the same 
store has handled motor boats. 



Social 



Id 



ism in a worried wor 



* TALKING recently to a conference of Universities, 
Ttiomas W, l-amont of J, P. Morgan & Company, said that 
he didn't wonder that the college youth of today w^as in- 
clined to seek new remedies for the economic evils of the 
world. A freshman of 18 he says spent his babyhood in a 
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world of wholesale slaughter; at five saw 
an uneconomic peace full of seeds of trou- 
ble. The rest of his life he has gazed ''upfjn 
economic warfare waged in Europe more 
destructive to commerce, to stability and 
to an ordered life than the Great War 
itself/' 

hear complaintp" said Mr. Lamont, 
"that our college professf^rs are teaching 
too much of socialistic theory. That would 
not be my observation. 

"These are days when among the teach- 
ing forces of our institutions the freest sort 
of academic freedom should prevail." 

What Mr. Lamont would have is that 
these youngsters who were bom into an 
eainomic whirlwind should be taught also 
to use the scientific method which "pro- 
ceeds by experimentation, by making a dis- 
interested search for truth, by getting the 
facts and seeing where they lead." 

In that way we shall win out, not by 
"a grand leap into socialism," but by re- 
building ''on the basis that is still under 
us." 

This is Mr. Lamont's very sound con- 
clusion : 

"We can say that the American eco- 
nomic community has done far more ex- 
tensive planning than it ever did 40 years 
or 20 years ago. 

"We have seen» however, that it has 
fallen short. Yet, that does not mean that, 
while in the modem world we may well 
have come to a turning, we have come to 
the end of the road." 



Business planning , . . 
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★ PROFESSOR Charles A. Beard had 
something very sensible to say in The New 
Republic recently about the "Liberals" 
fthe quotes are Professor Beards) and" 
their inconsistencies. 

Tliey were inclined, he says, to throw 
their hats in the air when the United 
States Supreme Court upheld the Indiana 
law to curb chain stores by taxation. Be- 
hold, the Liberals said, the Supreme Court 
is on the side of right and the Liberals and 
Justice Hughes and Justice Roberts are 
with us. 

Yet, says Professor Beard, these same Liberals have been 
*'flirting with the idea of planning for business as a way out 
of the crisis/' 

And where. Professor Beard goes on to ask, is there greater 
need of planning than in retailing and where is there greater 
evidence of planning in distribution than in the chain store? 

Says Professor Beard : 

**These establishments . . . are making use of the principle 
of the conservation of energy— the performance of retail 
services with the least expenditure of energy. They make 
direct contacts with manufacturers and eliminate as far as 
possible the waste of middlemen and warehousing which add 
enormously to retail prices. 

"They introduce the blessed word ^stabilization' into the 
troubled retail business and, what is more imix>rtant, the 
practice of stabilisation by careful management." 

Professor Beard confirms what Mr. Lamont said in the 
speech from which we have just quoted that "the American 
economic community has done far more extensive planning 
than it ever did 40 years or 20 years ago.*' 



IT'S NOT nece&sary lo accept at face value the figures in the accom- 
panying chart reproduced from the New York Times. National income 
may have been less ttian 85 billions in 1929 and more than 50 billions 
in 1932. 

What the chart helps lo make plain is why the public is so ready to 
join the fight to reduce government costs and why we shall see agita- 
tion in the Congress for some efTort to cut Uie interest on farm mort- 
gages. 

Take one of those little chaps on the right who is contemplating 
what's "left for all of us." 

In 1929 be had $8,(X)0 a year, owned a $12,000 house with a $7,000 
morigage on it. Now his income is $5.00(1 but the tax bill on the house 
and the income tax haven't come down nor has ihu interest on his 



mortgage. 

Will he approve of any drive to cut the cost of government? He will! 



Afraid of business 



★ A SALESNLW of Nation*s Business called the other 
day on a merchant in the Southwest. 

The merchant is a manufacturer s representative, "A spe- 
cialist in popular-priced merchandise," according to his 
letterhead. 

What was this man's complaint? 

Not that he could not sell goods, but that he couldn't get 
goods to sell. 

He produced S4:)me figures to show that in two months last 
fall he had sold $42,000 worth of merchandise and was able 
to get only about one -third of it dehvered to him from the 
factories, and the factories explained, he added, that they had 
not on hand raw material or semi-finished goods in sufficient 
quantity to fill his orders and were hesitant about adding 
labor to make up goods in advance because of general busi- 
ness conditions. 

An extraordinary state of affairs in a time of depression, 
but nevertheless one that is brought to our attention not in- 
frequently. 



Developments in Distribtition 



TIMES LIKE the present set a premium on 
fresh ideas and new methods in distribution 
— facts which many firms have already 
recognized to their own profit 



A PAIXTMANrFACTl RER who 
braved the depression with a new 
highly light' reflect ivt\ odorles-s 
paint wished to obtain dealer co- 
operation and also to eliminate curiosity 
inquiries. He directed his trade- journal ad- 
vertising to painters. ofTering a i^mpie but 
adding that it would be sent to the painter's 
dealer, where the painter mtghl call for it, 
A iiurpri^sing number of inquiries rejiulted, 
at a cost less than 30 cents each, 

♦ 

PRESENT conditions enable independent 
merchants lo meet the competition of the 
five-and4ens, say the spon^rs of a new 
ftve4en-iifteen- cents merchandising cam- 
paign. The organiisation aids tlie dealer 
iti stajfing sales throuRh circulars imprinted 
with his name and furnished at cost, re- 
ports that many manufaclurcTS unaffiliated 
with national chains are now able and 
easier lo help independent stores coropete, 

"CASH and carry*' plans are spreading in 
the department-store field. A New York 
store recently inau^^^urated a "cash and carrv^ 
basement store" which sells merchandise 
for "at least ten per cent less than it could 
if it were not exclusively cai^ and carry/' 
Planks in its platform: self-sers^ice; no mail 
or phone orders; no CO.D/s or charges; 
no free alterations: exchanges or r«*funds 
made within five days of purchase, 

A NL^IBER of organisations have tried 
the plan of turning every employee into a 
salesman. One of the latest is a New York 
department store which, for a period of 
one month, encouraged ever^^ worker to 
fsell women's honiery- anytime, anywhere. 
The month ended with non-selling employ- 
ees ahead of the regular sales force in 
sales, the doorman particularly being well 
out in front. 

# 

AN OKLAHOMA City store spotlights 
some article each mghi in the space imme- 
dtately inside its front door. The liitht cen- 
ters attention of passersby on the featured 
article. It's an idea adaptable to other parts 
of a store, als<i to display windows. 

SALES TAI^KS inter*»persed with music 
or other enieriainmeni are given shopfHTS 
by a new electrical transcription broad- 



casting system for installation in storen, A 
clock mechanism which controls the device 
will play the hour- long record as many 
times a day as is desired. The only servic- 
ing the system needs is a change of records 
once a week or so. 

♦ 

TROPICAL FISH may be our next fad 
Several variety chains are handling them 
in various cities, 50 firms are importing 
them, thcyVe findini^ places in an increasing 
number of living rooms. They range from 
the lowly fiuppy, ai about a nickel each, to 
the Siamese devil fish, at $200 each. 



A DI AL'IH Rr'USE grit package has been 
evoK-^^ed for men's garters. Made of Bake- 
lite. it ends up as an ash tray. 

READ\^MIXED baking products, ready 
for the oven with the addition of a liquid, 
or an egg and liquid, are on the increase. Al- 
ready available: ginger bread* bran mulltns, 
devil's food, spice cake, fruit cake. Others 
are on the way. One maker packages a fruit 
cake mix in a carton -covered bakin^j pan. 
Another maker says his chief marketing 
difficulty lies in convincing women that 
they can really have such a short cut tn 
cake baking. 

CELERY has also joined the rank^^ of 
packaged goods, at least one brand being 
packed in a cardboard box having a Cello- 
phane window. Ro ^bushes too are being 
sold in a new windowed package, with roots 
encased in a novel inner container and sur- 
rounded by plant ft)od. The bushes are said 
to keep almost indefinitely, are planted 
without removing the inner wrapping. 

# 

THE manufacturer of a new dgar-box-si/e 
radio has hit on a novel solution of the 
service problem. Should the set need repair 
within a year, one lucks a dollar in a slot 

rmd rtVi)]< \h* -rt h:u k In the frit tnrv 



A MAMl'FACTURER of a rope drive is 
simplifying calculations of data, discounts, 
prices, etc., by new diaMike devices. They're 
said to save many catalog pages of tables, 
many computations, to jjive such m forma* 
tion instantly and automatically. 



THE Briti^ plan of renting domestic elec- 
trical equipment instead of selling it has 
been applied to electric water heaters by 
two New England utilities, and may be ex- 
tended to ranges. The plan appeals espe- 
cially to families in rented homes. 

A ''GROl 'P Manaj^ers' Employee Business 
Building Plan" built SgOJSS worth of busi* 
ness for an eastern utility system in Set>- 
t ember, promised to e3tceed that sum in 
October. Employees are organized into 
teams of about 20 and turn in names of 
prospects for gas and electric appliances. All 
prospect cards are turned over lo regular 
salesmen or dealers. Bonus and points are 
awarded employees on the basis of llie 
load-buildini; characteristics of appliances 
sold. Teams meet for 15 minutes about once 
a week under their captains, for training in 
aistomer education. 

A LARGE coal company has introduced a 
new dealer franchise plan with marked suc- 
cess. Dealers, guaranteed supplies of coal 
at all times at prices predetermined for 
each month in the year, find that the plan 
does much to stabilize their business. The 
producing company benefits by having the 
bulk of each month's production contracted 
for at the beginning of the year. 

# 

AN INSURAl^CE company is writing a lot 
of new small policies these days tlirough an 
old savings-bank idea. Small banks are dis- 
tributed to policy holders w^ith requests 
that they drop in a certain sum daily. 
Banks are picked up quarterly for collection 
of premiums. The bank used has a dial 
on the back, which, turned to the age of the 
policyholder, shows Uie exact monthly cost 
of in,su ranee, cash value after a certain 
number of years, etc. On the face is a place 
for inserting a photo of the beneficiary. 

♦ 

"'GIVE-AWAY" magazines containing en 
tertainment features and advertising are 
being fostered by various companies and 
organizations in increasing numbers. Latest 
is Sears, Roebuck and Company which is 
planning to launch a "localized women^s 
magazine, without fictional feti tores, intend- 
ed to help women realize a fuller hfe," Ad- 
vertising ratio to text may be around three 
to one. Reason for issuance: "Inadequac)' of 
local coverage of newspapers and also the 
exceedingly high cost of newspaper adver- 
tising space, especially when we are forced 
to buy circulation far beyond the radius of 
effective cultivation of the locality we are 
organised to serve." 

P.\t L H. llAYWAKO 



Editor's Note Further information on 
any of these items can be had by writing us 




Insuring Drivers' Responsibility 
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In 195 15 the National Safety Council reports* 33,500 persons were killed by autos 



VW THE AUTOMOBILE has been 
^iLj with us about 30 years. It always 

▼ has been essentially a dangeroos 
instrument. Control of its use has been 
and is a public necessity. We ftrst tried 
to regulate it by adapting the laws of 
the **horse and buggy'* era of highway 
transportation. It presented a new prob- 
lem, however, and the old rules didn't 
work. To suit the new needs. \ve have, 
in the past 20 years, enacted almost 
countless laws and promulgated almost 
countless rules. The chief objectives 
have been public safety and convenience* 

The results of these efforts, however, 
are not impressive. In 1931, the Na- 
tional Safety Council reports, 33.500 
persons were killed and more than 
1^000,000 injured in automobile acci- 
dents. This is 1,900 more deaths than 
in 1930 and probably 100,000 more in- 
jured. Each year shows an increasing 
number of deaths and injuries due to 
the automobile. The resulting economic 
loss cannot be calculated in dollars and 
cents. The 1931 loss has been estimated, 
for what such estimates are worth, at 
from $1,000,000,000 to $2,500,000,000. 

The laws and regulations designed to 
prevent accidents seem to have little 
effect. No body of American laws is 
more consistently disobeyed. Education- 
al campaigns, improved safety devices, 
better automobiles and modern road 



THE question of highway safety is one of first importance. Five 
years ago Massachusetts passed the compuJsGry automobile liabil- 
ity insurance law in an eJSFort to protect victims of auto acci- 
dents. Although this law has not been copied elsewhere, ig other 
states and several Canadian provinces have adopted laws of a dif- 
ferent type and the question of liability probably will come be- 
fore the la w^- makers of a score of states at their coming session, 
Mr. Lilly's discussion of these laws, their flaws and advantages, 
will help business men weigh the measures proposed in their 
states with a better idea of costs and probable results. In Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Washington, West Virginia and Wisconsin this 
question will be before the legislatures 



construction have failed to prevent the 
steady increase in accidents. They have, 
however, decreased the proportionate 
number, and we may thus have the 
consolation that, without these safe- 
guards, accidents would have increased 
more rapidly. 

Business enterprises, including truck- 
ing, bus and taxicab companies, have 
made some progress in their ''safety 
first" campaigns, but the motor men- 
ace" in general is still unchecked and 



the menace of the privnte passenger car 
driver is still ju^i 

It is natural ttuti ilu- situation should 
produce a tendency to grasp thought- 
lessly at anything promising relief. If, it 
came to be argued, nothing can be done 
to reduce automobile accidents, some 
method should be adopted to assure 
innocent victims of at least a limited 
monetary compcnsat ion. 

It is contended, in support of this 
plan» that the state ought not to license 
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drivers who cannot pay for the damage 
they may do; that if all drivers had to 
prove at least a limited responsibility 
before being licen'^ed, much relief would 
be afforded and iniustice avoided. There 
is mucli aptx'al in tliis argument. 

Two ty|M_*s of remefjy are now in 
operation.* Both use the insurance prin- 
ciple. One requires all owners, except 
publicp to provide assurance of their 
financial resix>nsibility as a requirement 
for registration. The i^ecurity must cov- 
er the operation of the car on public 
ways within the state by the owner or 
by others with his consent. 

The other pro\'ides fur assurance of 
financial responsibility only when a 
driver has been convicted of a major 
traffic law violation or when driver (or 
owner, as the case may be) has failed 
lo settle — up to certain limits, at least 
—a judgment for damages. 

Responsibility is assured 

IN both plans, assurance of financial 
resix}nsibility may be given by an auto- 
mobile liability insurance tx)licy cover- 
ing legal liability for personal injuries, 
usually to the extent of $5,000 for an 
accident involving one person and 
810,000 for an accident involving two 
or more persons, and (under certain of 
the laws) covering property damage of 
at least $1,000. The owmr or driver also 
has the option of posting a bond or 
de|x>siting securities— which, in practice, 
he rarely does. 

These laws do not modify the pre- 
vailing rules of civil liability nor abolish 
the personal injury or property damage 
suit. The situation as to establishing 
claims and collecting indemnity is ex- 
actly the same as in states which have 
no such law. 

The first named plan, iKjpularly 
known as "compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance,*' has been tried only 
in Massachusetts. The second plan, or 
some form of it has been tried in 19 
states and six Canadian provinces. 

The Massachusetts law went into 
effect January 1, 1927, Insurance reports 



*A third ty\K has been proiHjscd but has ti<it 
bcciJ tcaied hy actual experience. It seeks to 
apply tlie wiirknten's « i f ■ .ti^^n plnn^ — ^the 
plan of i'oinp*?nsrition ' if fauU"^tO 

aiitf>mobilc iiccidenis. i i tsiiranee nicfi 

insist thai the inisuraiu t- puiK iple npjilicablc 
to industrial accidents under worktrien's com- 
pencil iKiti would iiut be so s^viccessful or prac- 
lical when ;ipphcd to ^tutomubilc mcidcnts, The 
workuien'^ €4>iuperi>a.tii>n plan is buttumed upon 
the rehiiiousbip of mooter and servants smd 
upim the wage- fact or — whieh h a part of that 
relatioiiship. All the bencficianc^ under the 
\vorkmefj*s compenvatioti law ;ire, for these 
reasons, in the same generjil category The 
category is narrow and dfvcs not include the 
jifeatcr number of automnhilr a« ridrnt virtims. 
To the extent that it ' ' ' ' rmv 

would tend to bci^nic i ' nr 

ail to some victim.^, ovt-i ^ ' ■ ■ > : jtcrs 
generally unfair atid, in some inst^uice^, un- 
vi'orkable. For lack lif e5ti>erience, its eost ean 
be only inadetiuately estimated It h confidently 
contended, however, that workmen ^ compensa- 
non cost^i, heavy n - v tm ,', i, htgm to 
measure the co*t^ ►re com- 

plitMted plan of < ile coni- 

pennat it»n- 



for 1927 to 1930, inclusi%x\ show that 
the insurance companies i>aid S55,66L- 
648 in Massachusetts in that period. 
The amount has steadily increased, 
mountini? from $11,925,369 in 1927 to 
S16.390.858 in 1930. 

Any statute which provides an annual 
average payment of S13.400/)00 is 
bound to be praised by those who have 
recovered damages they otherwise miKht 
not have been able to collect. It is im- 
possible to estimate just what propor- 
tion of those who now receive indemnity 
iielorig to this class, although insurance 
experts believe that, even without the 
law, at least half the car owners in 
Massachusetts would carry insurance, 
besides which many corporations oper- 
ating fleets of cars and large numbers 
of individual car owners are able to 
pay damages even though they have no 
insurance. 

Just how many, otherw^ise irresponsi- 
ble, the law actually has made resix)n' 
sible. therefore, cannot be determined, 
but the law has undoubtedly accom- 
plished some gfjod in that way. 

In spite of that, however, the Massa- 
chusetts law has developed so many 
faults that it has not only lost supi>orters 
at home, but other states have refrained 
from copying it. Legislative commissions 
from California, Maryland and Ontario, 
Canada, have investigated and reported 
against it. The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and the Massachu- 
setts Chamber of Qimmerce also are on 
record as opposing it. 

Accidents have increased 

THE indictment contains many counts. 
Briefly, it has been found that the law 
does not tend to reduce accidents but, 
if anything, to increase them; that it has 
increased claims for damages and litiga- 
tion until the state courts are flcxded 
with personal injury suits; that it has 
led to an organized and highly profitable 
system of fraud in the making of claims; 
that it has failed to assure payment of 
indemnity to all persons entitled to it; 
and that it has injected politics into 
the making of insurance rates and into 
the administration of the law. 

The Ontario Commission explained 
the increase in accidents thus: 

'*Drivers are likely to fall into the 
habit of mind that, being insured against 
personal responsibility, their |>ocket will 
not be touched in consequence of any 
act of theirs and, as criminal negligence 
can seldom be proved, thuy feel they 
are safe from the criminal law/' 

Experience confirms this observation. 
Since the law went into effect, Januar>' 
1. 1927, to Decembi>r, 1931, reported 
fatalities have increased 18.5 per cent 
and injuries 74.66 per cent, while car 
registrations increased 20,96 f>er cent. 

Nothing in the law encourages acci- 
dent prevention. Its single purpose is 
to assure compensation to inntKent vic- 
tims. It compels insurance companies to 



issue automobile liability policies to 
practically all who apply— the impjor- 
tant right of "selection of risk" being so 
limited as to amount approximately to 
denial A car owner's past record for 
la%vlessness and recklessness seldom 
counts against him. 

Assurance of money payments to a 
few who otherwise might not be able to 
collect is not sufficient justification for 
a law which actually increases human 
suffering. 

Litigation is excessive 

THE extent to which the law has 
promoted litigation is amazing. The 
Massachusetts Judicial Council rei>orted 
to the 1929 legislature that '*for the 
five-month period, October to February, 
1927-1928, some 4.201 more cases were 
entered in the Supt-rior Court than in 
the same period 1926T927. Of this in- 
crease, 97.4 per cent were motor vehicle 
cases." In its report to the 1931 legisla- 
ture the Ccmncil said, '*The volume of 
litigation continues to increase. The con- 
dition appears to have btcf>me chronic." 

The commercializaticm of automobile 
accidents has become notorious. In 1930. 
the number of jxTstmal injuries in auto 
mobile accidents reported to the author! 
ties totaled about 44,000, yet for 
approximately the same period claims 
for f>ersonal injuries totalled some 
68,000. Experienced adjusters estimate 
that from 25 to 30 per cent of the claims 
made are either faked or exaggerated. 
The incidental result of such a situation 
is higher insurance rate for honest 
drivers and more fxjfitics in the public 
regulation of the insurance business. 

This law dws not assure relief to 
those injured by out-of-state cars, by 
publicty-owned cars, by hit-and-run 
drivers or by accidents off the public 
highways. Twelve per cent of the 1930 
fatalities were thus classififd. Moreover, 
it is estimated that 15,000 illegally un- 
insured cars are at large in Nlassachu- 
j^etts. 

This law provides that the C<>mmis- 
sion of InsurBnce shall determine just, 
reasonable, adequate and non-discrimi- 
natory* rates for automobile liability 
policies. This was intended to protect the 
[lublic against t(X) high rates and to 
assure the companies adequate revenue. 
Theoretically, this requirement should 
cause no trouble because experts, with 
the exj^rience of prior years as a basis, 
can determine fair rates with approxi- 
mate exactness. But [>c»litics intervened 
and there has been a constant turmoil 
over this question. The results have been 
disastrous to both the companies and 
the public. Inadequate rates have caused 
or contrihutcHi to the failure of six local 
mutual companies, leaving 63.900 policy- 
holders without insurance and an un- 
known number of claimants without 
protection. In addition, a number of 
stock insurance companies have ceased 
(Continueti on page 58) 



Ten Answers to Substitute Brands 



By HERSCHEL DEUTSCH 



^^^W THE carefully compiled 
,A / figures and excellent 

^ charts in the report on 
private brands just issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission 
merely confirm what every 
manufacturer of nationally ad- 
vertised products has known for 
some time; the sale of unad- 
vertised, store-controlled brands 
has increased greatly. At that, 
the private brand h only one of 
the many forms of the substitute 
— that ogre to which he has been 
losing more and more of the 
sales created by his advertising. 
When the retailer has not his 
own especially labeled product 
to offer in place of the adver- 
tised article, he usually has 
plenty of other unadvertised 
brands on hand. 

There is no question regard- 
ing his use of them either. John 
W. Dargavel, retiring president 
of the National Association of 
Retail Druggists, states that in 
his own drug store he sells a sub- 
stitute product in eight out of 
ten cases. 

In reply to a direct question 
by their national association, 
992 out of 1,000 Canadian drug- 
gists recently admitted that they 
sell substitutes regularly. 

Incidentally, if you doubt the 
effectiveness of the druggist's 
efforts in this direction, you will 
be interested in learning that 
the annual sale of substitutes for 
Listerine is now estimated to be 
between three and four million 
dollars. 

The situation is by no means 
limited to the drug or food fields. 
Localized studies by advertising 
agencies and general surveys by trade 
associations, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and large national publications 
reveal that the menace is growing 
in the house furnishings, haberdashery 
and hardware fields. As more and more 
manufacturers begin to wonder audibly 
how much longer they will find their 
advertising profitable, advertising men 
are growing increasingly cognizant of a 
serious threat to their industry. 

An executive of one of our largest ad- 
vertising agencies recently said: 




Dealers can be so heavily stocked they 
have no room or time for substitutes 

o 

THE battle between the 
vate and the advertised brand 
is ^spreading daily. The manu'- 
facturer, retailer, salesman and 
advertising man are directly 
involved. Here a neutral cor' 
respondent outlines some new 
strategies in the campaign 



"Much of the effectiveness of adver- 
tising is lost today at the point of sale. 
Advertisers are coming to realize this, 
especially now when every dollar must 
count. It may come to the point where 
many of them will give up advertising 
in disgust, tired of holding the bag for 
the manufacturer of substitute prod- 
ucts." 

Naturally, the advertiser is seeking 
methods for stemming the tide. 

Here are ten possible courses which 
he can follow : 



i< Insuring the 
Retailer's Profit 

t THESE days, when the retailer 
\ tries to sell you something other 
than the advertised product you 
requested, the reason is usually 
obvious enough. In most cases 
he is featuring the standard 
article at a cut price and is clear- 
ly making more money— or at 
least not losing any — on the sub- 
stitute. The great wave of price 
cutting of the past year or so 
has affected most extensively 
those merchandising fields in 
which advertised brands pre- 
dominate. In many instances the 
fttLowfcv slashing has reached a truly des- 
perate stage. A recent count in a 
middle western store showed 114 
wdl known items being sold be- 
low wholesale cost. With his 
profit on the advertised article 
thus squeezed out by competi- 
tive price cuts, the retailer turns 
to substitutes in self-defense. 

The manufacturer who seeks 
to improve the retailer's profit 
and thereby eliminate this cause 
for substitution has a choice of 
several methods. 

One, selective distribution — 
restricting the number of outlets 
and their selection for quality — 
permits closer supervision by the 
manufacturer of his consumer 
contacts and tends to keep the 
product out of disorganizing re- 
tailer competition. 

Most advertised makes of 
shoes, tires, men's hats, electri- 
cal appliances and silverware are 
distributed through '*exclusive 
agencies" at comparatively stab- 
ili2ed prices. Sherwdn Williams paints 
and Elizabeth Arden beauty prepara- 
tions have found the plan particularly 
successful and in the drug and toiletries 
field, an increasing number of large 
companies such as Armand, Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer, Dorothy Gray and E. R. 
Squibb & Son have adopted modified 
versions of the system. 

Under normal conditions, the manu- 
facturer enjoying w^idespread distribu- 
tion is disinclined to eliminate some of 
his retailers or wholesalers and change 
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to the controlled, selective method, be- 
cause he knows that an accompanyinK 
sharp drop in his sales is inevitable. The 
fact that many large drug advertisers 
are nevertheless doing so indicates the 
(ffowing seriousness of the situation in 
this industry. 

In any field where the chain or large 
buyer is granted an "advertising allow- 
ance" or a special quantity disctmnt, the 
independent merchant's proftt will 
naturally bt* smaller or even non-exis- 
tent if he offers the prrxluct at the same 
price. Perhaps in response to the re- 
sentment against these preferential ar- 
rangements (3. resentment which fore- 
casts costly retaliatt^ry substitution* 
many manufacturers have adoptt»d new 
**one price to all'* and "inflexible dis- 
count'* ixilicicrs. Still anottier gixKl will 
and sales incentive, the volume bonus 
plan, used for years by tire companies, 
electric lamp companit^ and others, 
whereby the dealer receivts an extra dis- 
count or commission if his total sales 
for a period exceed a specific amount, 
is now incorporated in several of these 
new profit plans as a measure fi>r in- 
creasing the total turnover. 

2. Consignment Selling 

OF COURSE, the ideal method for 
eliminating price cutting would be to 
establish uniform prices by enforceable 
agreements. However, while the Clay- 
ton Act retains its tetlh, such price 



fixing is illegal. If the manufacturer 
wishes to control the price or other con- 
ditions under %*hich his product is 
offered to the consumer, he must retain 
title to it by placing it in the retailer's 
sttxk on a consignment basis. Once the 
merchandise passes out of his [)ossi.^- 
sion. the manufacturer's legal interest 
in it ends. I le cannot dictate the resale 
price or order the retailer whose methods 
do not please him to cease selling. 

As a means for eliminating the price 
cutting which threatenc^d their indus- 
try several years ago. most major oil 
companies adopted a controlled agency 
plan by which the retailer— the gas sta- 
tion—receives his stock on a consign- 
ment ba^is. In the drug field, the Oity 
Company, abt^ut a year ago. placed its 
products on wholesale consignment for 
the same reason. 

Retailers practicing substitution usu- 
ally keep the advertised product out of 
sight, producing it only on express de- 
mand. Not only do the profit protecting 
provisions of the consignment contract 
encourage the dealer into more active 
sak*s promotion, but its terms can ac* 
tually sjx^cify the exact extent of this 
cooperation. Thus the new arrangement 
by which the American Cigar Company 
is placing Corona Cigars on consign- 
ment insure the continued prominent 
display of the product by means of a 
sliding scale of discounts, dependent on 
the amount of showcase space given by 
the retailer. 



Tung-Sol Radio Tubes recently went 
on a consignment basis primarily for 
the familiar price-control reason, but 
found in the plan accompanying protec- 
tion against substitution. When the re- 
tailer is out of stock on an item he will, 
perforce, try to sell the 5ut>siitute he has 
on hand. Where. lx*causr of the invest- 
ment required, the retailer might be dis- 
inclined to put in all the 25 numbers in 
the line, he has bt^^n welcoming the con- 
venience of the expanded sUxk afforded 
by the consign rni-nt plan. Again, where 
the credit standing makes it ntnressary 
to curtail shipments on outright sale, by 
retaining title to the g(xxls through the 
consignment contract the manufacturer 
can load up the outlet completely, with- 
out fear of loss. While basically the 
famous GE lamp consignment plan was 
designed to control the resale practices 
of the 20.000 dealers, it is fra^ly ad- 
mitted that the credit protection feature 
is almtist as imjxjrtant. 

Since this problem of a shortage of 
stock caused by curtaik^f^ credit is uni- 
versal, where the mano facto rer is not 
prepared to go into consignment selling, 
he can take st>me action against this 
cause of lost sales through 

3. Liberalized Credit 

MANY retailers in the drug field arc 
now so deeply in debt to their whole- 
salers that they cannot order suitable 
quantities of demand merchandise and 




Doubting the advertising will not only reduce the resistance of the individual 
customer but will bring enough new ones to replace those who buy substitutes 
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so must sell whatever substitute goods 
they can obtain* Certain wholesale dis- 
tributors of substitute lines have taken 
advantage of tliis situation by issuing 
special merchandise deals featuring ex- 
tended credit terms. RexatFs six-months' 
dating proposition and McKesson's 
offer of long credit on a $100 combina- 
tion are examples of this tendency. 
Similar developments have taken place 
in other fields. 

If the manufacturer is to reduce the 
number of occasions on which the re- 
tailer is forced to say *'Sorry, just 
out of stock," and to combat sucli 
specific opposition from whole- 
sale suppliers, more liberal credit 
extensions would appear to be 
necessary, and many companies 
selling direct to the retailer have 
recently announced such special 
arrangements. T h e Columbia 
Phonograph Company's excellent 
installment finance plan on their 
new radio sets and the Western 
( Toothbrush ) Company's three 
months credit deal are current 
variations on this theme. 

Manufacturers in wholesaler- 
served fields are 0nding the need 
for some corrective especially seri- 
ous since, in addition to the 
credit advantages with which the 
wholesaler often surrounds his 
controlled, private-label line of 
products, he is in a position to. 
and usually does, put behind it 
sufficient direct sales pressure to 
keep the dealer well stocked with 
these substitutes. In fact, he is 
frequently accused by the manu- 
facturer of actually **sharpshoot- 
ing'* orders for standard products 
^ — tliat is, urging the retailer to ac- 
cept controlled brand substitutes 
when advertised items are ordered, 

4, Forcing Heavier Stocks 

THERE are several liquid complexion 
cleansers, but one does not suffer much 
from substitution. The most important 
explanation for this is the fact that the 
druggist has been tempted through a 
series of irresistible special offers to 
stock up so heavily on the product that 
he has neither space nor inclination 
for the substitute- Accordingly, instead 
of aggressive switching, he is impelled 
to persistent efforts to keep the stock 
moving. 

There are some drawbacks to the 
idea, of course. The drug and grocery 
fields have been especially ''overdealed** 
lately, and retailers have been resenting 
the confusion into which they have been 
thrown regarding the actual base costs 
of their goods. When a grocer in Boise, 
Idaho, writes in bitter complaint that, 
"Certain manufacturers wOrk these 
deals all the time/* and a druggist in 
Corona, N. Y., blames on the pyra- 
mided deals the fact that he has "more 



of a certain trade-marked toothbrush in 
stock than there are teeth in the heads 
of all my customers.'* they are speak- 
ing for the great army of their brothers- 
in-trade who have begun to resent what 
they consider the unfair activities of the 
deal-wielding manufacturers. 

5, Increased Advertising 

THERE is no question that many un- 
advertised (substitute) products have 
grown in power lately, requiring greater 




Staples are more often subject to 
switching than are specialties 

resistance by standard, established 
brands. For one thing, well known prod- 
ucts have been conspicuously slower 
than unadvertised ones in reducing their 
prices to conform with the general drop 
in commodities. A second considera- 
tion has been the growing prestige of 
the names attached to many of the pri- 
vate brand lines. The sponsorship of 
such organizations as A. & P. or United 
Cigar Company makes the customer 
easier to convince regarding tlie quality 
and dependability of the product offered 
in place of the one requested 

From the advertiser's standpoint it 
would be logical to meet such growing 
force with equally increased force. As 
the substitute expands in power, the 
standard item would be called on to 
match it at every step by amplification 
of its one big weapon — advertising. A 
recent study of private brands in the gro- 
cery field pro%^es that the products which 
withstand substitution efforts best are 
those most extensively advertised. 

The average manufacturer recognizes 
this fact readily enough. In his study on 
'Trice Cutting and Price Maintenance/' 



Professor Seligman points out that **a 
part of the manufacturer's outlay has 
hitherto been made for the express pur- 
pose of offsetting the dealer's opposi- 
tion." There is^ another view, however. 
Assuming that a piece of advertising will 
bring a certain number of pet>ple to the 
store > some of whom will be induced to 
walk out with substitute products, a 
doubling of the advertising would not 
only decrease the resistance in the in* 
dividual customer, but would bring to 
the store, if not actually double 
the number, certainly enough new 
ones to replace those lost to the 
substitutes. 

There is a point, of course, at 
which the charted curve of this new 
business, rising more or less paral- 
lel with the advertising appropri- 
ation, will begin to flatten out but. 
with the possible exception of the 
large cigarette companies, no man- 
ufacturer has ever attempted to 
determine the exact scale of the 
diminishing returns to be expected 
from the expanded advertising, 
and the so-to-speak extra divi* 
dends to be found in the upper 
levels of the towering expenditure. 

6, The "Beware of 

Substitutes" Campaign 

IN THE last few months a num- 
ber of large advertisers have 
turned from their customary at- 
tempts at sales increases through 
widened markets or uses, to de- 
fense of their existing sales. The 
current Absorbine Jn campaign 
V concentrates on warning the con- 
sumer against "Substitute reme- 
dies for Athlete s Foot." GE Lamp 
advertising warns that "Poor 
lamps use more current." Bayer warns 
against **ordinary aspirin." Pennzoil 
Motor Oil's new series warns against the 
"widespread frauds" practiced by the 
"oil bootlegger." Listerine warns against 
"questionable mouthwashes." l/apex 
warns against *'cheap imitations." 

In some cas€^ outsiders have taken 
up the cudgels for the advertiser. The 
Los Angeles Times promotional adver- 
tisements bearing such headlines as ''Get 
what you ask for" and "Don't be talked 
into buying something you don't want," 
and the similar appeals by Photoplay 
and other magazines are similar to the 
activities of organizations like the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute and Drug Inc., 
in behalf of the standard (advertised) 
products. 



y. Appeals to the Dealer 

WITH their advertising creating the 
demand and the wholesaler s salesmen 
collecting the retailer's orders, many 
manufacturers have been able to do 
without salesmen for a long time. To- 
day, however, more and more of these 
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advertising manufacturers are sending 
trained crews into the field, not so much 
to their prtxluct¥> to the retailer as 
to C(iunteract the inroads of the mb- 
stitutes by winninj? his goixl will and 
teaching him the methods and the ad- 
vantages of pushing (instead of retard- 
ing) the t^ale of the adverti^-d product. 

In trade pn^ -^mg and 

direct mail the ''do 

not substitute" appeal is receiving an 
esi>ecia!Iy heavy play these days and 
carefully staged and publicized trade 
demonstrations, such as the Cannon 
Mills towel sales test, in which the 
branded towel was proved capable of 
outselling the unbranded one by three 
or four to one. are frankly aimed at the 
substituting retailer. 

8. Specialty CtaracteristiCsS 

STAPLES lend themselves more readily 
and are more often subject to switching 
than are sptxialties. A customer who 
asks for an advertised brand of coflet^ 
or aspirin or canned [>eaches will much 
more frequently be sold something "just 
as good*' than the one who has asked 
for Crackles or Feenamint or Patapar. 

Obviously* then, the closer the nianu- 
facturer can come to turning his prod- 
uct into a specialty, the greater will be 
its resistance to substitutes. Sometimes, 
through its ability to create new uses, 
advertising can help make staples into 
specialties. As a liniment, Absorbine Jr. 
is a staple; as a cure for Athlete s Foot, 
it is (or was) a specialty. As a laundry 
starch, Linit is clearly enough a house- 
hold staple: as Unit Beauty Bath it is 
a toilet specialty. 

However, the built-in sales appeal is 
better. The touch of jx^rfume on Beau 
Monde Hosiery, the medication on Dr. 
ScholFs Zino Pads, the menthol in Spud 
Gigarettes are all measures to lift staples 
into sj>ecialties. 

9, Production of Substitutes 

A GROWING number of manufacturers 
have made up their minds that substi- 
tution and switching on their prtxlucts 
^l""t be stopped, and that they may as 
vim make what they can out of the 
situation. Since the substitute or private 
brand product will be manufactured 
some place, they reason, why not make 
it in their own plants along with the 
original, advertised brand? 

Many independent grocers have bar- 
red a certain brand of canned goods 
from their shelves in resentment of the 
price cutting activities of their chain 
store competitian, but the manufacturer 
makes up for this loss by producing a 
go<Kl part of the substitutes. 

Both Cixjdyear and Goodrich make 
tires under private brand namtrs. Segal 
Razor Company, Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, American Boscli Radio Corf>ora- 
lion, Cannon Mills, and many other well 
known companies make products for 



outsiders. While not all of these carr>' 
on the practice merely as a means of 
salvaging a part of the loss through sub- 
stitution, the tendency in this direction 
is clearly growing. 

10. Outlets in New Fields 

FINALLY, when the advertiser has 
trit^ all the other metluds suited to 
his sfiecific problem and ff>und no relief 
from his losses through retailer substitu- 
tion, he comes to the idea of seeking 
new outlets, away from his normal, con^ 
ventional field. 

On the face of it, the idea presents 
some tempting advantages. With his ad 
vert i sing appropriation based on a defi- 
nite number of outlets, each reduction 
in the value and number of his dealers 
has meant a pro|x>rtionate distortion of 
his figures. By simply going into another 
field, however, he can enlarge the num- 
ber of outlets. 

The drug manufacturer, contemplat- 
ing the 100,000 or so additional outlets 
available for him in the grocery field, 
is encouraged by the examples of tlie 
many successful shifts which have been 
taking [ilace in other industries. He has 



J-S, Nortbrrn Rrtmil XurKrjrnicn'& AtiNuciation, 

J-S. Nonhnvcfti Catmtri Aitociatitiri, Pctrtlaiit), 
Ore, 

* S. Northwc*! Fruil Birrdcr* Auociattoii, Port- 

S H. >;atK»rial Shoe Rclailcn Ataaciation, Cbieige. 
V, Hublicr .M^anuf^cturcrii Aii4x:Utiori, New York. 
9 10, New Hampihirr- K'rrtnont Bottkrs o( Car- 

U. MotoT<jclc and AHietl Tradci AMociation, 

11- 12. N'^tiunal Shoe Travelcri Attotitatton, Vhi- 

12. New Jersey Ma^od Material Draleri A%mxi9- 
titin, New Vork. 

1 2- 1 J. Enipirr SUie Battler t uf Carboruled Bev- 

erage i, Albany. 
12-14. Amcrkati Natjcm;ij Liveitock Auociation, 

Ugden, Uuh. 
U'-H. Mminum States Lumlier Dealer » A»oc(Ji- 

tiotit Deorer. 
IJ-^H. Penti»vlvaii(4 Newspaper Publithers Auo' 

ctaiikjil, llarrltbyrg. 
15, American Eniineerttic Council, WailiinKton. 
ifj. AtiMurutecf Cieneral Contractors of America, 

Uelroii. 

16-19, Natigiwl Cruitjcd Stone Aitociaiion, De- 
Irmt. 

16-20. National l^aRue of Coitimtiiion Merchant* 

oi tbe Untied State i« Cliioifio. 
16-20, Wentern Fruit Joblieri A««ocialion at 

Ame J J ca. tea if u« 

16- 20- Hitfliway and Buildintf Coiiurr^i, Detroit. 
J 6-20. American Road Buitdcr!iAs»ocfati<*n. Detroit. 
I* Xew Engfand Dailjr Ke«ipa|>er A&Aocjatitm, 

Boston. 

17- 18. Nattoiial Paving Brick Associatiim. De- 

trait, 

17-18, Nnttonal Sand and Gravel Aaiociation, 
iJetrok. 

Went V'irgmiii Bclail Hardware Dealeri 
A«ioctaliun, iliinttrtgton. \V. V*a. 
1/-19, .Vnrthweiilfrri t.umltertnru*! A««ociatian> 
MinneaiKiJ$«. 

17- J 9. Western RHail Jmfilrf»pnt ^ Hardware 

AiMKiatiim^ Kan$ut« City. 
18, National Ready Mixed Concrete Autociatiion, 

Detroit. 

American Washing Machine Manufacturer* 

Association, Chicago. 



seen the syndicate store become the ac- 
cepted outlet for electrical supplies and 
glassware, the ffrocer\^ <;tore turn over 
great c . the S-and- 

10 bec^ > low priced 

towels, and so he gathers himself for 
the leap. 

The fact that he has not as yet done 

so is due m part io ' ' *idination to 
undertake the con which ap- 

proach to such enlarged new distribution 
must entail. But to a greater extent it 
is due to his fear of the resentment of 
his original dealers and the effect of 
their inevitable retaliator>' measures on 
his Si'des. 

However, if matters continue as they 
have been going, with the power and 
the sales of the private brand and other 
substitutes growing ever larger and more 
injurious, eventually the advertising 
manufacturer will reach the point where 
this threat of rxrtailer resentment will be 
overshadowed. And then he will go 
afield. 

Or else he will finally see himself as 
merely jiaying out iiis bjg appropriations 
to help build the sak*s of the substitute, 
and he will jost stop advertising alto- 
gether. 



l?^19. New EnitUnd Ai^tatiati oi Ice Cream 

Miiinuf4icturcf&, Bckslun. 
iE(-20. Amcncao Socidy ol Civfl Enjrirteera, New 

York, 

18-20, t^enn^vlvaniia Lymbermen'* A»$ociatiiitt, 

PhiUdclpLu. 
19. National Xolion A»»ociation, New Vork 
2i>-24, National Retail TrciJit As^cMrtation* Atcrn- 

22- 27, National Foc»d Btvttcri Aa^oclation, Chi- 

caito. 

National Prescrvera Auiociatibn, Cbicagu. 

23- 25. TlUnntt Aiiociation of Ice Imlustriet, 

23 ^ Atlantic Sboe Retaiters Aasociation, 

23- 2?. American InMitute vl Electrical Enfineett. 

New York, 

24. Americaii Wotxl PmeTrcr* A«40ciatJotit Chi- 
caKO. 

24- 25, New Enfflftud Nursery mrti's Asickciatimi, 

Dottoih 

24-26. OklahoniA Hardware it Inipltotent Aiaocia- 

tton» Uklahnma 1 ity. 
24-26, VVrntern Association of Xurferymeti, Kan 

Mil City. 

24^27. Minne«Lita Retail Hardware AMdciation* 
.Mmneatiohi. 

24- 28, National Canners Aitsociatiun^ Chicago. 

25, Rrtail Fiirnitufc A!ifti.>ctation of California^ 
San Franci%co, 

25"2(j, Tei*nr*M'r 1, timber Mill work and Supply 
De.ilr V »itan, NashvilJe. 

25- 2/ . I laimlirrmrn'* A«»oeiatioti^ 

Kill. 

26- 23. Nat iDnai AasoctatiiMi of Real Estate B<jardji, 

Waf hinifton. 

27 '■ I ring Jewelers Board of Trade, 

2r-_ Carolin* Ice Cream Manufactitrera 

Aj^MJCiaUon. Asho'ille. 
28. American rranherry Growers Aitociatton, 

CaimJf^M, N. J. 

31. Merchant Tailor Deiicnrrf A^^iatirin. De- 
troit. 

31-2/2. National A^'MK-iatiun of Merchant Tailor* 
of America, Ik^mnt, 

31-2 2. South Dakota Retail Hard ware A^aocta* 

tion, SiouK Falli^ 
31-2 '3, Nebraska Retail flardviare As«iociattt>n» 

Lincoln. Nrb 
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CHEVROLET PRESENTS A NEW SIX 




cci s itiosi eco 



*tiotiiical ciittoiuo 



• Chevrolet makes this special announcemenl in liik 
publication — because Chevrolet feela that it has some- 
thing im usually interesting to offer American businegs for 
1933: A new car, a great big new car, a wonderfully 
good-looking new car^ with the largest nnmher of im- 
portant advancements ever combined in a low-priced 
automobile. And a car that easily qualifies as the most 
ec on omica 1 i n 1 1 1 e Ameri ca n ma rk e 1 1 od a y ! The re 's a new 
^'cusliioned -balanced'* engine that^s faster, smoother and 
more powerful than ever* The new longer chassis i^; 
sturdier, heavier and more durable. The new Fisher bod- 
ies are larger, lower, roomier — and offer the greatest basic 



improvement in travel comfort in over ten years: Fisher 
No-Draft Ventilation. The general appearance of this 
Chevrolet is not only larger and more imposing — hut 
very modern and very smari — with the most attractive 
styhng in the low-price field! And Chevrolet engineers 
have been successful in combining all these new advance* 
meets with an operating cost even lower than last yean 
And a purchase price tvelt below what yau^d expevt for such 
a big^ handsome automobile. Chevrolet invites you to in- 
spect this new six— and consider its many advantages, as 
a ear for business use. You'll find it a worthy successor io 
1932's most dependable, most economical low-priced car! 



COEVROLET MOTOR COMI'ANY, DETRorr. MICmCAN 

AT A NEW SCALE OF LOW PRICES 

Wkf^n t'isitinr/ ii CtieviiCslet diuicr pltajif ntftttiKHf WtJit4m\t 0iiiini'4i 



Can You Spare $io 'Til Pay Day? 



By WILLIAM S. DUTTON 



lllustratioti by Charles Dunn 




^/ ONE OF my ni iRhbors o0crcd 
the colored (xjrter in our building 
^ an overcoat The porter looked 
at the f^arment lonijingly, felt of its tex- 
ture with lovin.cj finders, but finally 
sighed and shook his ht^ad. 

"Ah just can't take it, Boss/' he said 
sadly, ''though it sure is one fine coat. 
In timt^s like this, if Ah wore that coat, 
all mah friends 'd be want in' to borrow 
money from me, and Ah'd just have to 
lend "em what Ah ain I got/* 

"Haven't you enough strength of 
character to say *no* when they ask 
you?" demanded the coat's owner. 

''Yassuh,'* s*'iid the negro, "but the 
way things are Ah jest can't afford to 
take chances no-how. Boss, Ah sure got 
some pursuadin* friends/* 

So have most of us. One of 
the first thincjs that happens 
when a young fellow gets a 
good job and starts to make 
money is a concentrated drive 
by pursy ad in friends and ac- 
quaintances and relatives to get 
some of his money away from 
him. The question is what 
ought to be done about such 
picas as a measure of self -de* 
fense. We can't all emulate the 
colored i>orter. 

Tlie late Judge Gary, who 
was chairman of the board of 
the I'nited States Steel Cor- 
poration at his death, felt so 
strongly against lending money 
without security that he men- 
tioned it in his will. He earnest- 
ly requested his heirs and de- 
scendents ''that they steadfast- 
ly decUne to sign any bonds or 
oblij^ations of any character as 
surety for any other person or 
jxrrsons; that they refrain from 
anticipating their income in 
any respect ; that they refuse to 
make any loans except on the 
basis of first-class, well known 
securities; and that they in- 
variably decline to inv€'st in 
any untried or doubtful security 
property or enterprise or business/' 
Ask any banker or business man, or 
ybody of sound mind for that matter, 
id he will tell you that Judge Gary 
gave his heirs excellent advice. The 
erdict is loudly unanimous. But there 



is a fly in the ointment nevertheless. 
During the past few weeks I have talked 
with a score or more of reputedly keen 
and hard-boiled business men in an 
efTort to (ind one who personally has 
stuck to the rule as set forth. To dale 
I haven't found my man. They all had 
been touched for loans by pursuadin* 
friends^ not once but often. 

'Tt's this way;" explained one. "When 
a friend is up against it in a personal 
way and appeals to me as an individual, 
the matter is outside the rules of gcxxt 
business. I consider his character as 
sufficient security, providing, of course, 
I can sr>aTe the money and the amount 
involved is not large. That is, I never 
lend wliat I can't afTord to lose- If my 
friendship isn*t worth far more than 




'^Boss, if I took that coat all mah friends 
would he wandti' to borrow money from me" 



or 



that small amount, Vm glad to lose it 
— the knowledge gained of my supposed 
friend lias been btmght cheaply.'* 

"When I lend a friend money on his 
word that he'll pay I regard it as an 
investment/' said another. "Most j>eo- 
pte are honest. If I've chosen my friends 



wisely, the percentag(f of honesty among 
them should be high, so Tm !K>t taking 
a very big chance. One may disaprxiint 
me, but. as against this, nine won't, Tm 
inventing in those nine for the futuni 
just as I invest in insurance/' 

A third said that he always has tried 
to envision himself in the other fellow's 
place and the latter in his place. 

'Tf I decide that he'd help me were 
our f><3sitions reversed I help him. And 
I don*t give a hoot whether he pays me 
back or not/' was his statement. 

Said a fourth: 

"A great many men went out of their 
way to help me during my early days 
in busintss. Some of them were practi- 
cally strangers to me at the time, and 
Tve accumulated a pretty big debt to 
humanity since. If I lend and 
lose now, as I do now and 
then. Tm not going to let it 
make a cynic out of me. A 
few false friends may play 
me for a sucker, but I'm 
darned glad to be so fixed that 
I can afford to be one occa- 
sionally. It's the wise guy, 
I've noticed, who usually is 
broke/' 

A plan for loans 

S(;)AIE of the men consulted 
professed no rules beyond 
their own judgment at the 
time of the touch. Sometimes 
they lend and sometimes they 
don't. Only one said he foU 
lowed a definite plan. 

"A number of years ago/* 
he said, **I decided to settle 
the impecunious friend prob- 
lem once and for all, so I set 
aside a revolving fund, at that 
time of SI. 000, The amount is 
now $5,000. The rules are 
simple. I must know^ the bor- 
rower and he must have a 
legitimate m*ed. If there is 
no money in the fund when he 
applies, he must go out and collect it 
from one or more of those who have 
borrowed previously. This is the under- 
standing at the time the money is 
loaned. Every bcjrrower knows that if 
he doesn't pay he won't be beating me 
but stime other p<xjr devil in need. So 
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Accounts Receivable 




These 6 folders 
point the way to 
further accounting 
economies . . . 



1 Illustrates a meihod of posting ledger, 
with typcwriiten description, and dis- 
tributing to columnar journal or contmu* 
ous tape in ona operation. Several related 
records written ac the same time if desired. 

^ Describes how speed is increased by 
^ reduction of rnanu;!.! operations in pusting 
Statement, ledger and proof journal. New 
simplicity in posting. 

3 A descripcivcs itemized statement and 
skeleton ledger, both originals made in 
one operattt>n. 

The *"UniE** plan of posdog Accounts 

4 Receivable records. St ace mem, ledger and 
proof journal posted in one operation — all 
with complete typewritten description* 

How greater production is obtained from 
fully automatic operation is described in 

5 this folder on postinj; ledger, statement 
and proof journal— all originals— in one 
operation* 

Prompt information on the condition and 

6 revenue value of every account is given by 
this plan of posting ledger, statement and 
proof journal in one operation, 

MAIL THIS COUPON! 



BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
6221 Second Boulevard^ Detroit, Michigan 

Please send me, wi chout charge or obligation, 

folders numbered „ ^ =_ 

1 am interested also in other folders on the sub^ 
jeas checked behiw. 



□ Payroll 
Stores Records 

□ Billitig 

Name 



Figure Distribution 
Accounts Payable 
^ Gene ml Accounting 



Address- 



No matter how effective you believe your present 
accounting system to be, you owe it to yourself 
to investigate what Burroughs is doing to help 
cut accounting costs> and bring greater speed and 
simpHcity to the work. 

You may find— as so many other firms have found- 
that further economies can be effeacd by utilizing 
the advantages made possible by recent develop- 
ments, such as new Burroughs machines, new 
Burroughs features and new and improved 
accounting procedures. 

To assist you in taking ad vantage of these develop- 
ments. Burroughs offers to send to you, without 
charge, any of the folders listed at the left. You 
can then compare the procedures described, with 
your present system for handling accounts receiv- 
able. Similar folders on other phases of account- 
ing are also available. 




mrw 




ftitifi Apcu^u MAi'tiiKr iotii'AKv f/rouu* mf^fian *\>< 



fur more than a thousand loans have 
been made. Most of them have bt^n for 
teas than SlOfl Some borrowers have 
feen in and out a dozen times. Only 
two men have defaulted outright and in 
each case the loss was made up by some 
previous borrower who had beoimc 
pT- The b" no in- 

teh .^h they ■ ri it" 

It should be kept in niuid ol course 
that all of the men with whom I talked 
are pretty well fixed financially and can 
well afford lo gamble with a few per- 
sonal loans, Al that, however, none of 
them baid he would lend a large amount 
without scxrurity, and most of them re- 
garded any sum beyond $100 as a large 
amount, 

"When the loan gets bc»yond SI 00 it's 
no kinger a jxTsemal bu! hs mat- 

ter/' is the way a bank ; ■ put it. 

This would mean, comparatively, thai 
ten bucks would be a good-sized touch 
for most of m to grant. 

But r the limit set, the con- 

sensus . : under no circumstances 
should Jt tx- more than the lender can 
easily afford to lose. 

Out of the experiences of the group I 
gathered a number of bewares that seem 
worth panning along : 

1 Beware of the friend who weeps, 



either figuratively or literally, and who 
tells you that you're the only real friend 
he has left The chanct^s are that he 
has ^ixxck all the others and that you are 
ticketed as the next to be crossed off his 
list 

2. Beware of the brilliant, scintillating 
chap who r« Ms bank just too late 
and who w i md to pay you back 
in the mommg. ilis memory is distress- 
ingly short. Besides he regards all 
hardworkers who save their money as 
bxjbs, and will make you feel like a 
boob if later you get up the nerve to 
ask him for what he owes you— which 
you won*t 

3. Likewise beware of the ex-choir 
singer from the old home town who was 
always Sfj well six>ken of by the upper 
citizenry when no hope was held out for 
your own future other than the alms- 
house or jail 

4. Also of the chap who never asks 
outright for money but who nevertheless 
unwinds a tale that makes you fet4 
like mortgaging the home to help him. 

5. And of the plausible, enthusiastic, 
big-tigure boy w^ho is always Just about 
to go o^^er the top with a big deal and 
who'll be a rich man before the year 
is out, 

6. Beware^ too, of the man who 



promises too explicitly and too earnestly 
as to when he will pay. 

7. Ditto of the friend w^ kes 
better cigars than you do nis 
lean financial state. 

On the other hand, oddly enough, the 
rather irresT^insible and care friT fel* 
low ^ ^ly 

in : .lly 
jxiys up on pay day stwner or later. The 
hard-boiled guy who gi%'es and takes no 
favors, save an occasional loan, is usu* 
ally as r ^ ^ ^ i - v" ► ,nk 
for hi> i ^s 

nian said that Iil* had raver \mi a 
penny to a man in overalls who had 
had nerve efK>ugh to come to his office 
for help w^htm in trouble. 

"Its a funny world/* this man 
phil ' d. take chances as in- 

divj jjt are contrary' to all gtK»d 

business sense, and yet they work out 
all right, Your best friend tries to steal 
your shirt, and then along comes a near 
stranger who wouldn't be trusted (or a 
nickel by any store in town and re- 
stores your faith in human nature/* 

Take your choice. For myself Fm in- 
clim^d to think that the porter who re^ 
fusc^d a petfictly good gift overcoat 
wasn't m dumb after all At least he had 
a s>'^tem. 



Tax Reform Can Come Qiiietly 

People prme they can make ivants knmni without headlines 



RECENT decisions of states and 
^^Lj cities to get along on less tax 

T money recall a scene in the early 
summer of 1931 in a hotel parlor, sev- 
eral floors above a convention hall where 
a hundred-odd pt^ple were paying in- 
different attention to a discussion of the 
Cijsts of municipal garbage disposal. 

In this parlor a half-dozen men sat 
or sprawled in postures of masculine 
comfort. At a lull in the conversation, a 
man of dignified appearance, who for 
some years has been said to run a fair- 
sized eastern city without too many 
I>eople knowing about it, remarked: 

"Talk all you want to, boys, but taxes 
are going down or some of you fellows 
are going out/* 

He ignored the doubts and dissents 
of the municipal officials who w^ere 
guests in his suite until he had lighted 
a cigar. Then, gazing at its glowing end, 
he continued: 

•*Why? Well, Til tell you. Because it s 
what the people want— at least for 
awhile. Maybe not f€>r long, probably 
only 'til things pick up again. But it's 
what they want now, and you don*t have 
to listen to folks lecturing down in that 
stuffy auditorium to know it/' 



In the intervening months, that pre- 
diction, laughed aside at the time by a 
group of men generally numbered among 
the most sagacious municipal iK>litical 
leaders in the country, has been ful- 
filU^. In their phrase on that occasion, 
they ''couldn't see it/* Some of them 
have **seen it'* since while engaged in 
removing personal efTects from public 
offices which they occupy no longer. 

Judging from recent re|K)rts of a score 
of states and more than a hundred large 
cities to the Finance Department of the 
United States Chamber fjf Commerce, 
expenditures of state and local govern- 
ments are coming down. Tl\e manner 
of the reduction, however, has been and 
is so different from the expertations 
w^hich many people came to have dur- 
ing the early years of citizen campaign- 
ing for municipal economy that a casual 
observer easily might miss the signifi- 
cance of current trends. 

Expenses come down slowly 

TO many people, the threat of gov* 
emmental extravagance to economic 
security has been so r^istic that uncon- 
sciously they have mxm to exrxrct that 



some gigantic convulsion would mark 
the end of waste and the begmning of 
economy. Nothing of that sort has hap- 
pened. There has betm no day (m which 
a thousand states and citit^ acting in 
unison, moved to cut tlieir exfjenditures 
by a uniform, prearranged percentage. 
Except in isolated cases, there has not 
even been much overturn among those 
who control public policies. Instead, 
there has been the gradual, silent growth 
and cr>^slalli2ation of public sentiment, 
slowly changing the major policies and 
day-to-day decisions of governmental 
units. For the most part, each state and 
city has dealt with its own situation in 
its own way, moving at its own pace in 
applying remedial measures of its own 
choosing. 

For every New York with its ajn- 
vulsive struggles against strangulation 
by debt, there are a hundred communi* 
ties wliich have effected without much 
fuss the economies demanded by weak- 
ened credit. For every Chicago with its 
imminent breakdown of vital municipal 
functions, there have been scores of 
communities which, step by step, have 
put their affairs in order before they 
{Continued on page $1 ) 



Hotels Are Seeking the Way Out 



By JAMES S. WARREN ch airman* Modernization Committee of the Hotel Press 



LIKE VIRTUALLY every 
/ other industry, ihc hotel busi- 
^ ness launched upon an era of 
expansion from 1921 to 1929. It al- 
most seemed that the intention was 
to provide a hotel room for every 
man, woman and child in the coun- 
try. 

Money was easy to obtain, hotel 
sites were offered on every hand by 
owners whose local interests would be 
benefited through the building of a 
new hotel, and ''hotel experts"— from 
promoters to decorators— peddled 
their wares on every corner. 

A hotel "monument" to the town 
reared its head in almost every com- 
munity worthy of the name. Finan- 
ciers, realtors, architects — everybody, 
in fact, except experienced hotel men 
— united in the effort to make their 
hotel the finest in the state. Many 
beautiful structures were the result. 
Some of them were well and econom- 
ically planned from the operating stand- 
point. Most J however, were far too large 
and elaborate for their communities' 
needs. All of them were financed and 
built at peak — or near peak — prices. 

Overexpatision hurts hotels 

THEN, something like a year before the 
crash in 1929, growing pains set in. A 
hotel room is the most perishable of all 
commodities. The hotel man has so 
many rooms to sell each night. When he 
fails to sell them on any given night his 
s^le is lost forever. His overhead, how- 
ever, goes on just the same. He cannot 
reduce his output as can other pro- 
ducers, and to only a limited extent can 
he reduce his costs. 

So, along toward the middle of 1928, 
when these new hotels— and older ones 
too — began to feel the pinch of decreased 
patronage, the business slumped rather 
more rapidly than was the case the next 
year in most fields of commerce. By the 
end of 1930, the typical operator was 
complaining. 

"There is no business," he said, "so 
what^s the use of trying?" 

Probably the worst aspect of the situ- 
ation was the plight of the older hotels. 




MODERNIZE 

DEPRESSION hit the hotel 
men before it hit the rest of 
the country but they were 
among the first to seek the 
corner around which prosper' 
ity is hiding. Their drive for 
better business helped others 



The newer fiostelries had introduced 
many innovations in equipment and ser- 
vice with the result that the older ones 
were quickly becoming obsolete. More- 
over, the operators of most of these older 
hotels were afraid to undertake large 
scale improvements because the volume 
of patronage did not seem to warrant 
heavy investments. 

Generally speaking, hotel managers— 
particularly in the older houses— real- 
ized that something had to be done but 
they were taking such a licking in de- 
creased sales that they feared to spend 
any money that seemingly did not have 
to be spent. 

The situation eventually reached a 
stage where something had to be done 
to draw hotel men together and make 
them realize that they were still in 
business. 

Modernization the answer 

ABOUT this time it dawned almost 
simultaneously on the editors of half a 
dozen periodicals for hotel men that the 
answer might lie in hotel modernization. 
Many of the newer, as well as older, 
hotels had been allowed to deteriorate 
because managements were becoming 
ultra-conservative when it came to mak- 
ing investments for any purpose. 



In their individual publications 
these editors had begun already to 
advocate modernization. Now, how- 
ever, they decided to pool their re- 
sources and, with the help of the 
American Hotel Association, de- 
velop the issue into a nationwide edu- 
cational campaign. 

At its 1930 convention the editors 
asked the American Hotel Associa- 
tion to endorse this activity. This it 
did unanimously. Under the Asso- 
ciation's auspices, the cooperation of 
all the hotel publications in the 
United States was then enlisted. This 
group appointed the Modernization 
Committee of the Hotel Press, which 
consists of six publishers and editors 
in strategic points. 

The Committee's first activity was 
to ascertain the fundamental facts re- 
garding present and potential hotel 
modernization work. How many hotels 
already were being renovated? How 
much were they spending? What kinds 
of rehabilitation were they interested in 
primarily? Ht3w many more hotels really 
needed modernizing and, of this num- 
btr, how many might be persuaded to 
undertake it? This and similar infor- 
mation was gathered by means of per- 
sonal calls, letters and questionnaires. 
As quickly as facts were ascertained 
and verified, they were disseminated to 
the 19 cooperating hotel papers. The in- 
formation was mailed out in the form of 
releases, with release dates set far enough 
ahead so that the monthlies could pub- 
lish the news simultaneously with the 
weeklies. 

Concurrently two publications in the 
group offered a cash prize for a slogan 
identifying the objectives of the pro- 
gram. Hundreds of entries were sub- 
mitted. The winning slogan was: 

* ' Be Profit - Whe — Modernize" 

It has been used extensively through- 
out the hotel press, both editorially and 
in the advertisements. 

The Modernization Committee also 
organized a speakers* bureau which pro- 
vides dozens of experts qualified to 
speak on various phases of structural 
renovation. No attempt is made to force 
these speakers on hotel gatherings. They 
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Your company 

can strengthen itself by insuring 
the lives of its executives 



Mefropolifon Lih s conhach 
□fford o means to 

— *cfeQfee5rafes ondtncomes for fomi.ies 
— pay off mortgages 
—educate children 

— *pfDvfde hcome in the event of re' 

ttremenf 
—establish busineis credits 
— %tabikzB busmess ctgomzottons by 

indBnrrnffmg them ogomsf f/ie /oss 

o/ key-men 
— provide gfoup protecHon for em- 
ployees covenrtg acadenl sickness, 

old age and death 
— provide income on occounf of dts- 

obiiity resulting from persona/ qc- 

cidenf or sickness 

Metropohtan policies on tftdwiduoi lives, 
ifi venous departments, range from 
$1000 uo to $500,000 or more, and 
from J 1.000 down fa IfOO or lest — 
premiums payable at cortvemenf perfods. 
The Mefropolffon is o mutuot orgonizo- 
fion, its o&sels ore held for the beoefJt 
of its poltcyholders, ond any divtstblB 
surplus 1% returned to its poUcyholders 
In the form of dividends. 






I EADING credit organizations SECOND — in event of the death 
L osk, "What is the amount of of one of these individuals, life 
life insuronce carried in favor insurance will provide immedi- 



of the Company?" 

Many a small corporation with 
limited cash reserves is able to 
transact business on a large 
scale if it has executives of in- 
tegrity and ability and a high 
credit rating. 

Life insurance on the lives of 
officers or key-men is an out- 
standing asset of successful 
businesses, whether big or little. 



ate cash which will maintain the 
confidence of creditors who 
otherwise might fear that the 
company's financial position 
had been weakened- 

THIRD — ^this life insurance will 
place the corporation in a po- 
sition to employ a competent 
successor, without putting ad- 
ditional drain on its resources. 



FIRST — the lives of these impor- Any officer or director of any 

tant men are insured for the corporation, large or small, is 

benefit of the company in sub- invited to ask for a program of 

stantiol amounts. practical value to his company. 

A Wefropo/ifon Field-Mon wi/f supply full defoHs 



METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT * - * ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 

fi'hrn Wfitinff MKrbOfOLtTAJM Lfm Insciiakce CosirAjyv plf<iut<r m^ntioH Nation's Bttsintss 



I < »j p, I., i. Co 
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are suggested only when the Committee 
is asked to recommend speakers. 

Although it is too early to estimate 
the effects of this efTurl for 1932. a care- 
ful survey showed that in 1931 the 
hotels spent between $100,000,000 and 
SI 25.000.000 for modernization. Inas- 
much as the campaign has gained added 
impetus since 1931. it is probable that 
this sum was exceeded during 1932. In 
the last three months of 1931 and the 
first three of 1932. the Modernization 
Committee discovered 602 hotels en- 
^^aged in modernization. 

This means that one out of every 16 
hotels in the countr>^ of 50 rooms or 
more, was modernizing in some way or 
other at that time. 

Financing the work 

NOT all of this rehabilitation can be 
attributed, of course, to the Moderniza- 
tion Committees activities. Many of 
these hotels would have modernized in 
any event. 

However, the Committee has on file 
a considerable number of letters from 
hotel executives saying that the mod- 
ernizing they are doing was inspired by 
this campaign. 

Others have stated that they contem- 
plated modernizing when times were 
better but had been persuaded by the 
Committee s propaganda to do it now 
while prices were down and so many 
men needed employment. 

All the many interests identified di- 
rectly and indirectly with the hotel busi- 
ness have hel^ied to provide funds for 
the work. In most instances, of course, 
operators have appropriated money 



from their hotels' reser\^e or surplus ac- 
counts. In some instances managers 
have gone to their owners—to individual 
stock- and bondholders, to banks and 
insurance companies— for the money. 
In still other instances the architects, 
builders, decorators, building material 
manufacturers, and the furniture and 
equipment houses which have been 
called on in connection with work of this 
kind, have agreed to time-payment 
plans. 

In one really outstanding case the 
guests of a residential hotel in Cali- 
fornia agreed to pay three years* rent in 
advance for apartments that the hotel's 
management offered to build for them 
according to their own specifications. 

On the psychological side, this cam- 
paign has given hotel men something 
constructive to think and become en- 
thusiastic alxHit. They still have their 
troubles, but those hotel men who have 
modernized their establishments, or who 
are about to do so, are contemplating 
positive and tangible projects. They 
have become creators ratlier than wor- 
riers. 

Newer methods^ too 

WITH structural rehabilitation has 
come a modernization in operating 
methods. After all, one of the most im- 
portant objectives of any program of 
this kind is a change in the point of view. 
Those executives who have entered this 
campaign have emerged better hotel 
men. 

When they ctmipleted their physi- 
cal rehabilitation work, they were not 
through. New types of sales promotion 
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are being introduced on every hand; 
new operating economies are being 
thoroughly tested. 

As an example of unique selling, a 
Detroit hotel manager sends out his 
waitresses in off hours to call on nearby 
merchants. The waitresses explain the 
advantages and conveniences of the 
hotels restaurant and leave sample 
menus. 

Appealing to business men 

SEVERAL liotels in large cities have 
recently announced "overnight clubs/* 
Business men who live in the suburbs 
are invited to use this service when they 
are obliged to work late or to be in their 
offices unusually early. 

The service offered includes a room 
— on a segregated ^'bachelors' flcxir in 
some instances— late supper or early 
breakfast or both, and a complete over- 
night toilet kit, all for a reasonable lump 
sum. 

It is, of course, impossible to estimate 
in detail what this program means to 
the industries which supply the nation's 

hotels. 

Just as a scattering indication, it is 
safe to say that manufacturers in the 
following fields have benefited: 

Roofing; bricks; concrete; lumber; 
windows and dwrs; elevators; plumb- 
ing; electrical supplies; heating, ventilat- 
ing, air-conditioning and refrigeration 
equifiment; furniture and fixtures; wall 
and floor coverings; kitchen and restau- 
rant equipment; textiles of alt sorts; 
paint and plaster, and a hundred others. 

What this campaign means in putting 
men to work is also hard to estimate. 
Certain it is, how^ever, that ev- 
ery time a hotel buys a can of 
paint somebody has tlie where* 
withal to buy a loaf of bread. 
One outstanding modernization 
job in Cleveland is keeping 200 
men on the job for nine months, 
approximately 40.000 full 
working days- In addition, this 
hotel is spending some S250,- 
000 for materials, equipment 
and supplies. 

Fully half the cost of pro- 
ducing these items consists of 
labor charges and S125,000 
will keep a lot of men busy a 
long time in these decidedly 
strenuous days. 



The smaller picture shows the VisCa del Arroyo at Pasadena 
before the hotel's guests helped finance its modernization 



A New Step in Food Wholesaling 

By R. W. McFADDEN Managing Editor, The Auto Truck Food Distributor 




qUIETLY, with little ex- 
citement and with almost no 
public notice a new factor is 
entering the field of food prod-^ 
ucts distribution, Mr- McFad' 
den tells you how it works 



Dl RING the past five years, the 
^/ United States has witnessed a 
^ significant change in the whole- 
saling of fcx)d products, particularly 
perishable and semi-perishable special- 
ties. It has paid little attention to this 
change, however , because it has come 
about quietly and without much pub- 
licity. 

TTie nation has seen» but scarcely 
heeded, neat trticks draw up briskly at 
the doors of grocery stores and delica- 
4e*isens at frequent intervals. The driv- 
ers entered the stores, spoke briefly with 
the proprietors and returned to their 
trucks where they seized an armload 
or two of merchandise. Returning to the 
stores, they put these jars and packages 
on the shelves or fitted them into a 
counter display. 

This finished, the driver presented a 
bill, received payment and was off to 
his next call. 

That is the way this newer method 
of food wholesaling operates. These men 
are known as auto truck food dis- 
tributors or, more simply, as distributors. 
Theirs is strictly a whoie^ale enterprise, 
and should not be confused with the 
house*to-house fieddler. 

Let us see how this new synstem op- 
erates. 

The distributor buys food specialties 
— perishables and semi-perishablt^s — di- 
rect from the manufacturer. He oper- 
ates a fleet of trucks, contacting all the 
retail outlets in his territory on a regu- 
lar schedule. He will sell in small quan- 
tities — six of these, a dozen of those» one 
carton of the other — and usually col- 
lects for his goods at the time of sale. 
The sale, the delivery, and usually the 
collection are thus made on the same 
call The driver-salesman places the 
goods on the shelf or counter when he 
brings them in. 



By this system the retailer is able to 
buy in smaller quantities, thus keeping 
down overhead. He is able to offer his 
customers fresher merchandise, because 
the average distributor calls at least 
once a week. The driver-salesman sel- 
dom carries more than 12 items and 
consequently can do a real selling job 
on each of them. 

Wholesalers are not out 

DO NOT let it be thought from these 
remarks, however, that the day of the 
old- line wholesale grocer is ended. There 
are many food items the distributor can- 
not or will not handle and which remain 
the undisputed field of the old-Une 
wholesaler. These include bulky stapk!S. 
such as sugar* flour, canned goods and 
so on. 

What, then, does the distributor 
handle? His two ''backbone*' items are 
mayonnaise products and packaged 
cheese. In addition, he may handle po- 
tato chips, relishes, mustard, margarine, 
macaroni products, spaghetti dinner 
packages, mall extract, coffee, cookies, 
pickles, horse-radish, potato salad in 
jars, certain canned meats, pretzels, 



corn meal mush* and scores of similar 
products. 

Some 1 1 ,000 of these distributors are 
operating between 40,(K)0 and 45,000 
trucks in the United States today. There 
are individual fleets of 75 or more; on 
the other hand, there are, of course, 
many distributors who operate but one 
truck. 

Their per-mile cost of truck operation 
runs between 6.5 cents to 14 cents or 
more, with the average probably about 
ten cents. 

Tlie average distributor figures that it 
takes 12.5 per cent of his gross sales to 
pay his running e.xpenses. For that rea- 
son, an item which he offers for sale 
must give him a margin of from 20 to 
25 per cent* 

Cheese and mayonnaise will not pay 
this, but their lower margin is partly 
offset by their rapid turnover. 

A five-day si/Iling w^eek is customary 
in the distributing busine^. Few calU are 
made on Saturday, because grocers have 
little time then to listen to salesmen. 
Saturdays, in the average distributor's 
organization, are usually given over to 
sales meetings, cleaning up, taking in- 
(Cotiiinued on page 63} 
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OR long, grim months, business has been 
seared by a terrible onslaught. But now, as the 
onslaught slackens, the counter-attack must 
begin. 

Will we go back unprepared to battle — with no 
different strategy, no different weapons, than 
those we had before? Or have we found new 
weapons for the new battle? 

A package is a major sales weapon. Has yours 
a weakness? If so, correct it now. You know 
what packaging is accomplishing. You have 
seen new products, beautifully packaged, sweep 
into sudden prominence. You have seen old 
ones, re-vitalized by a new container, take a 
firmer grasp on the market and the future. If 
a packaged product is to hold its place, it 



must be a positive selling force— in structure, 
convenience, design. It must put into action 
all that has been developed. It must sell 
vigorously by methods of today. 

The new technique of packaging, at the finger- 
tips of American Can Company designers, 
research men» engineers, is available to every 
product which is in the battle to win. 

If your present package is not of recent origin 
—if you have the slightest doubt about its 
fitness for these times— we strongly urge you 
to check up with the Canco ofiice near you. 
We have not been idle* We have foreseen the 
counter-attack, and are ready to help yours be 
successful— with all our resourcefulness. 



AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 



2 5 0 PARK AVE N UE 



NEW YORK 
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The Builders Construct a Law 



By GERHARDT F. MEYNE Member, Advisory Board, Asso. General Contractors 




The workman seldom re sorts lo the lien law. 
When the pay roll isn't met» he quits 

THE FINAL decision of the National Conference 
^^l/ of Commissioners on Uniform Laws to accept the 

T draft of the jiroposed new l^niform Lien Act and to 
recommend its adoption in the legislatures of all the states 
may apjxfar at first blush to be of little OJnsequcnce to bus- 
iness men outside the construction industry. In the past, 
lien laws have caused little public excitement, despite the 
grief they have frequently brought to the unwary. 

The lien laws come strongly to the fore only when irre- 
sponsibility shows up, either on the part of the building 
ow^ner or promoter or on the part of contractors or sub- 
contractors engaged in construction. Nevertheless, they cast 
their shadow over every phase of building construction. They 
react on manufacturing and distribution. They arc vital 
factors in ever>' contract and every piece of construction. 
The simple fact of their existence affects mortgaging houses, 
credits and colleclions and is frequently decisive in competi- 
tive bidding. 

In recent history, the inherited forms of lien laws have 
exerted a malevolent as well as a fcieneficial force. Opinions 
within the construction industry vary widely as to how 
malevolent and how beneficial they have been. Practically all 
elements within the industry, with the fxissible exception of 
labor, have, however, wanted to change these laws ever since 
our modern construction industry developed. Unfortunately 



SEVEN years in the drafting, the Uniform 
Lien Act now goes to legislatures. Plenty of 
men, outside the build ingindustrvt know from 
unhappy experience how badly it is needed 



each group wanted to change them in a different direction. 
The result has been a practical stalemate inmost of the states. 

The essential idea of a lien law is to make the owner of 
a completed building pay for the labor, services and mate- 
rials incorixirated in the structure. Obviously, if a plastering 
contractor who has put labor and some dealer s material into 
a home or office building, doesn't get paid for his work, 
neither he nor the plaster merchant can go to the building 
and rip out the plaster. 

A furniture dealer can remo%'e his furniture and recover 
most of its value if his bill is not paid. None of the building 
trades can do so. Hence the lien laws were devised to give 
those who have contributed to the creation of a building a 
means of collecting their money from the sales price, from 
income or otherwise from the owner. 

Designed to remedy old conditions 

THESE laws were not designed to be used against sincere, 
conscientious and responsible fiersons who paid their just 
bills. They originated in the days before large scale building 
existed, before there was any mass production of mater iats, 
before general contracting, sub-contracting and natiun-w^ide 
merchandising were dreamed of. 

In those days mechanics worked direct for the owner, 
hence the laws became known as mechanics' lien acts. To* 
day the mechanics are little interested in those laws, though 
they still afTord them primary prolecti<m. They want that 
protection but seldom use it to force payment of w^ages. They 
simply lay down t(K>ls when the pay envelof^e dot^s not come 
around at the end of the week; so it always comes around. 

Doubtless, under the condiUons which prevailed when they 
were (lassi'd, the lien laws were btmeficial in nature and con- 
structive in action. They gave assurance to those not in di- 
rect personal contact with the owner that work would be 
paid for. They encouraged the granting of credit, the con- 
struct ion of cities and the development of trade. 

In the past few decades certain flaws have been evident. 
An owner may find, for example, that he is held responsible 
for the payment of unpaid material, men, sub-contractors, 
or manufacturers, despite the fact that he has already paid 
the general contractor for all services rendered and holds a 
receipt to prove it- He w^ill find that he is exjK^cted In pay 
firms or persons of whose existence he has never been aware. 
He will I'lnd a lien attached to his new pro[>erty unless he 
pays again for the services which someone down the line 
failed to pay for. 

General and sub-contractors find that the lien laws 
(Continued on page 54} 
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Re-Design Gains Recruits 

On one pointy at leo^^t, the depression hi>M b«en good 
for U!t. It han ^Kown thuc, imletts re'de«ign«!d, thoM- 
gands of products will not fir today' is . let alone 
tomorrow*! market. « Product re'design hoA 
gained many recruits, and found customers* quick 
cash appro vaL 

In my work with manufacturers^ E have rc'deiigned 
products u widely different as Street Cars and 
Coffee Pots , , , and I have always found that Alcoa 
Aluminum is at once plastic to the needs of design 
. , , fmssesses the tensile strength of steel, yet is only 
one'third as heavy. It can be used in aU forins 
known to the metal workers' art. 





ALCOA 




Die Cast, they cost less, ore lighter, stronger 

For the thm- walled case that must ngiJly protect 
the sensitive actuating elements of the accurate 
recording pressure gauge , . . a Die Casting of 
Alcoa Aluminum. A Die Casting also for the 
Adding Machine Case, because when made of 
old-fashioned sheet metal it was springy , . , 
required felt Iming to make it sou nd- proof. 

. Keeping Things Hot 

Alcoa Aluminum exhibits the practical para^ 
dox . , . made into millions of Mechanical 
Refrigerator Ice Trays, it aids quick frees' 
ing * . . because of its high thermal conduce 
tivity. And paradoxically, the low emissivity of 
Alcoa Aluminum assures piping hot coffee in the 
recently designed Early American Drip Coffee Pot 

Re-Design cut dead-weight 50% 

And, more important . , , increased the pay-load of these 
Coal Dump Trucks by 50%. Now the fixed capacity of 
each body is 17 cubic yards — and side extensions increase it still further 
to 24 cubic yards. A case of Product Re-Design, using Alcoa Alummum 
with first emphasis on its hghtness and strength. 



ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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40% less K.W. energy drives it over 60 m. p. h. 




A fine cxaivjplc ^-t ^^■■•■^^ <■ i.^... 
and strength of Alcoa Aluminum m functional 
Re Design. Never were do weight and air^ 
resistance so drastically reduced in Interurban 
Car Design. Seldom w^re operating costs cut 
so deeply. Material cost? . . , amortized in 
months by savings on W. energy alone. 




Re-Designed for closer fit, longer life, greater powerj 



Alcna Alumtrmni CLirncs uli hcAt many times taster 
and IS only H as heavy as old-fashioned metals. The 
majority of automobiles have Pistons or Connecting 
RijJs made of the alloys of Alcoa Aluminum. These 
reciprocating parts take 3000 sledge hammer blows 
every running minute . . . provide greater speed, more 
pulling power, longer life, less carbon and vibration. 



Walls of Alcoa AIu mm urn 



The light, strong, corrosion-resisting Alcoa Aluminum 
alloys convert 8 to lo inches of wall thickness into 
income earning space, . . . That's real functional Re' | 
I^sign. Standardiied wiill sections shop fabricated , - , 
erected in a minimum of time. Yet these walls , _ , 
only inches in total thickness . , . have an tnsU' 
lation value equal to masonry walls 31 inches thick 




Sanitary . . , Aluminum cools milk at lower cost | 



CcK-tlmg pastcuiccJ milk is anutiici 1. 
of the important jobs that Alcoa Aluminum 
does. Being non-toxic, Alcoa Aluminum 
doesn't impart a metallic taste to this vital 
food product . . . doesn't destroy its delicate 
vitamin C content, The aluminum tubes are 
easily fabricated . . . and easily cleaned. 



Re-Creatmg the "Strad"* . . the "Cremona'' 




Artists . . . accustomed to w^ooden instruments 
. . . played the aluminum ones and were amazed 
at their tonal qualities and responsiveness. In- 
struments . . . impervious to weather changes 

, . , proof against warping, etc are welded 

at the joints so that the entire ensemble is a 
single unit. Back and front panels, neck and key 
sections are stamped from sheet . , , scroll is 
mposcdof two thin die-castings, , , Price?. , - 
low as for any good instrument. 




# Before you design a new produce, or re •design an old one, consider the advamtagefl 
of Alcoa AIu mi num. Parts made of Ali::oa Aluminum and it:$ light, strong alloy i 
can be readily forged, cast, welded, joined, machined and finished. Cost tM low, on 
a par with other metals not having qualiftcatiom of Akoa Aluminum. 

ALCOA 
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^y|j|Jaiy^^^2f signed ... low cost, long life 



Holds 1000 gallons and weighs only half as 
much as common construction. Outside in- 
subtion provided by Alcoa Aluminum Foil 
which weighs only i/^oth as much as the 
lightest common insulator. No glass inner 
lining, because Alcoa Aluminum doesn't 
corrode, or impart metallic taste to any food. 



Builds lO'ton Crane. , *tffl^^eighs 23 tons less 




Without previous experience in using the light, strong 
alloys of Alcoa Aluminum , , . this Ohio manufacturer 
stepped out . . . built a new truss type travelling crane. 
Built of strong aluminum alloy structural shapes and 
having an atuminized trolley, it cut weight 23 tons . , * 
reduced size of bridge drive motors from 45 to 19 h. p. 
• , , cut cost of structural supports. 





Puts Milk under Tarn per- Pro of Alcoa Aluminum Seal 



i . . iig thi; entire pouring hp of the bottle, 
these Alcoa Aluminum Foil Seals insure that 
. , , no one can meddle with the cap without 
leaving tell-tale evidence . . , no germs, dust or 
foreign matter can get IN , . ,andnomilkcan get 
OUT. It's a n€W milk packaging idea . , , 
cheap enough to use on all grades of milk. 



.couples Beauty and Brute Strength 

In Aluminum Chairs , . . beauty is a joy forever. . , The 
frames are welded into one continuous piece of metah 
Dowels and Joints arc eliminated, A rigorous work-out, 
in club, office, convention hall, hotel, restaurant or 
home, never leaves an Alcoa Aluminum Chair in a 
weakened condition. These chairs won't loosen or 
wobble, squeak or splinter. 



iKe hollow-square goes to work. ^electrically 

Design with Alcoa Aluminum sl- ,^in! 
, , .this time with Channeluminum conductor 
consisting of two Alcoa Aluminum Channels 
available in lengths up to 90 feet. Used with either 
D. C- or A- C. current . . . need fewer supports 
because like all other forms of aluminum con^ 
due tor, they are, for equal capacity, at least 52% 
hghter than busses made of other commonly used 
metals. Erected flange to flange, as a hollow square, 
they provide internal ventilation* 




Large warehouse stocks in principal est tea enable us to fill your orders qutckfy. 
Ask for the name of your nearest distributor. If you want information on how to 
%ise, form t or handle Alcoa Aluminum in any manner, please write ALUMINtlM 
COMPANY 0/ AMERICA; 3.4^5 A Oliver Building, FtTTSBURGH. PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALUMINUM 



or A aw* IT A fiita.tr memlioM S'alion'i ButinrsM 
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t Continued from page 50} 
promote irresponsibs' ng their competitors. 1 vv 

that the exislence of : altracts irrt^ponsibli > 

into the comtmctiun business because of the easy credit 
conditions providt^, 

''Since the owner is to be held responsible for all unpaid 
bills/' the i' hie contractor will ^iay, *'why should 1 

worry aboiii :.!ract price as long as 1 can get credit?'' 

What I want is a volume of contracts with a corresponding 
volume of money passinj; through my hands. Some of that 
money will stick." 

ResiTonsible material men have found themselves unwill- 
ingly imiK^lled toward undue credit extension because les^ 
responsible competitors have looked to the lien laws for 
security in cases where the restx>nsibility of a contractor ha^s 
been in question. In addition to this, the laws in the various 
states differed in major details if not in general principle. 
Manufacturers and distributors found themselves facing a 
maze of complications as soon as they started doing busi- 
fiess acrt>ss state lines. The benefits of masi^ prcxJuction were 
hampered, extensive sales campaigns unduly complicated. 

Changes wanted, but what? 

THE industry generally agreed that the lien laws were a 
mess. But for a time, agreement stopped here. Some general 
contract or!5 were not averse to doing away with lien laws 
entirely in order to discourage irres|K>nsibilily within the in- 
dostry. Srjme material men and sub-contractors thought that 
the laws should be changed to provide a ball and chain for 
any general contractor who failed to pay his bills and who 
could be captured. There were owners who announced a 
predilection for rifit^ and ammunition. There wea^ numerous 
other ideas and conttrniions. In fact, it k^oked as though the 
last place in America where industrial self-government could 
be coo]x.Tative[y applied was in the building industry. 

In 1925 a group of manufacturers and distributors con- 
ceived the idea of using the machinery available through 
the National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform Laws 
to place a Uniform Lien Act on the statute books of the 
various states. Through the National Association of Build- 
ers Exchanges, they brought the situation to ^the attention 
of Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. Hoover apfxjinted a committee composed of in* 
dividuals from all major branches of the industry, from the 
public and from the Commissioners on Uniform Laws and 
delegated to them the task of drafting a suitable, practical 
and btmcficial lien act which would mevt the requirements 
and have the ^up|K)rt of all elements in the industry. Facili- 
ties for doing this job were provided and the committee was 
left to do its work. 

As one of the men delegated to help with this task, I can 
safely say that no one in the committee came to the work 
with a clear idea of just how it could be done. All of us had 
our own views as to the viciousness, impotence or beneficence 
of the lien laws. For five years views were exchanged and 
debated at recurring meetings. Out of this give and take, 
came a dear picture of the fundamental questions involved. 

A new law was drafted 

A LIEN act was devised on the principle that all those en- 
titled to protection under the law» except labor, must assume 
certain simple, clear-cut responsibilities. Workmen are en- 
titled to payment for their labor and can get it under the pro- 
posed law. 

All other agencies concerned can file liens and collect with* 
in the limits of the contract price if they will take the trouble 
to notify the owner that he will be looked to for payment. 
This notice is so designed as to give him plenty of time to 
safeguard himself as well as the interests of those who have 
notified him. It will prevent the venal owner and contractor 
from uniting to establish a ridiculously low contract price 



and, through tliat device, get materials free. It will prevent 
the irrt^ponsible contractor from preying on innocent owner^s 
and material men. It will reveal the bankrupt contractor 
W'ho. under existing laws, has continued in business just as 
long as new cctst -regardless contracts could be signed. 

It wilt provide pt*na!tit*s for misuse of the funds of an 
owner. It will, in short, make operative the principles aimed 
at in original lien acts. It will make them oi^erative in a 
r>eriod dominated by mass production, large scale distribu- 
tion and widespread construction undertakings. It will not 
save thost^ who refuse to take the simple steps necessary for 
their own p" ^n. but it still assurer to any ott^er, no 

matter how ,i need or helpless, that he will receive 

notice of the steps he must lake to prevent bt^ing made the 
reix^ating [>aymaster that he has frtx|uently betni m the past. 

Protnotttig responsibility 

THE entire act has been develt^iied around principles of pro- 
ttction balanced against responsibilities. This proixised uni* 
form law will first ease the difficulties of labor; it will then 
ease the trf)ubk^ of the owner and his agent, such as archi- 
tects, engineer and realtor. It will promote responsibility 
among contractors and will safeguard every legitimate claim 
of sub-contractors, material men and manufacturers. 

From an industry which had been torn within itself over 
the question of the lien laws, construction, during the past 
seven years, has beim transformed into one wtiich wUl sup- 
port this act. 

The propcTsed uniform law was five years in the drafting, 
within the Standard State Mechanics Lien Act Committee of 
the Department of Commerce. It was scanned, studied and 
revisit by the best legal minds of the National Conference 
of Commissioners on L'niform Laws during 12 months before 
its tentative approval in 193 L It was laid on the shelf to cool 
for one year by the conference and was again studied and 
passed last October. Tlie large majority by which the act 
passed both the Conference of Commissioners and the Ameri- 
can Bar Asscxiation means sr>mething behind the final rec- 
ommendation that it be introduced in the various state legis- 
latures for adoption as a uniform law throughout the entire 
nation. 

What remains to be done is more important and more 
decisive than the long r^riod of hard work which is now be- 
hind this effort. The uniform law must be inttixiuced in the 
various state legislatures and supported by as many interests 
as it is possible to get behind it. 

Much support is assured 

I THINK the chances of marshalling this support are good. 
I believe the major assticiations in the construction industry^ 
will support the act. From the very first indication of the 
principles on which the proposed uniform act has been based, 
The Associated General Contractors of America has sup- 
ported the measure. It has already urged its various branches 
and chapters to get behind the forthcoming legislative pro- 
gram. Many organizations of material dealers, architects, 
engineers and sub-contractors have announced their support, 
and imix>rtant manufacturers are likewise on record in favor 
of it. 

Perhaps all a>nstrtiction agencies will swing into action 
for the new laws behind the Construction League of the 
United Slates, because that body has under discussion the 
best ways and means of bringing the act onto the state statute 
books. 

Business men outside the construction industry have a 
sizable stake in the outcome. It may take another three years 
to win the lien law fight, making ten years in all on Uiis 
question. 

Ten years is a long time to spend on any question, but to 
get a practical and hole-proof lien act will be worth die time 
and e^ort it has taken. 



chain Stores and Cooperation 



HOW DEEPLY the chain store 
lias penetrated the fabric of 
T community life is indicated by 
the efforts of commercial organizations 
to define its attitude toward civic coop- 
eration- It is no secret that the chains 
have been charged with indifference and 
even with contempt. Last summer the 
National Association of Commercial 
Organization Secretaries undertook to 
put hearsay to the test of fact. Its Chain 
Store Committee under the chairman- 
ship of M. D. Liming, secretary of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce has just 
reported. 

On the whole, the committee found, 
"it appears that chains are probably 
supporting commercial organizations at 
least as well as are other progressive in- 
terests/' 

To the question "Are chain stores this 
year giving to your organization as 
much financial support as in previous 
years?" 302 of the 477 secretary mem- 
bers responding, or 79 per cent of the 
membership^ answered "yes" and L31 
said **no/* Every state in the Union, the 
Dominion of Canada, the District of 
Columbia and Hawaii contributed in- 
formation. 

Chains do cooperate 

ON THE question of cooperation with 
fellow merchants in commercial organ- 
izations, 364 secretaries reported that 
chains were cooperating with their or- 
ganizations in addition to general fi- 
nancial support. While 76 secretaries 
said they did not receive such support, 
some of them qualified their negatives. 

Reasons given for not supporting lo- 
cal organizations included ''the depres- 
sion," lack of interest in the local cham- 
ber of commerce, the necessity for store 
managers to pay dues out of their own 
pockets, inability of managers to gel an 
*'0.K/' from chain headquarters, in- 
ability to get in touch with a person 
in authority, "buck passing," and the 
explanation from a chain executive that 
he contributed to similar organizations 
in his home town. 

Some chain managers are reported as 
professing to believe that the local 
chambers of commerce show preference 
for independent stores. Some of the 
secretaries complain that managers re- 
fer them to the home ofiice and that the 
home offices usually do not answer let- 
ters, A frequent reason for not support- 
ing local chambers, as given by local 
chain store managers, is that the com- 
pany should bear the expense. On the 
other hand, it is said that if requests 



for chamber support are referred to the 
home office, the matter is usually han- 
dled by correspondence which is not 
always successful. 

Significant of the scope and thorough- 
ness of the committee's inquiry, is the 
careful qualification of its findings, the 
main currents of which are indicated 
in the following paragraphs : 

'*The conviction seems to be growing 
among chain executives that it pays 
chain organizations to be identified with 
well conducted Cliambers of Commerce. 
They regard this support as a paying 
investment. Such supix>rt of commer- 
cial organizations is a challenge to those 
who criticize chain organizations, 

'*Many chain executives are leaders in 
public spirit and have shown a disposi- 
tion to do their share in carrying on 
effective commercial organization work. 
The high caliber of these chains and 
their notable success give added point 
to the fact that these chain groups be- 
lieve in chamber of commerce work and 
are willing to back their belief with cash. 

*Tt is recognized that conditions 
throughout the country are not uniform 
and that, in reaching conclusions, some 
allowance must be made on this ac- 
count. Moreover, there are great differ- 
enccs among chains in the various fields. 
This applies not only to the civic in- 
terest of individuals in chain organiza- 
tionSi but to economic and other condi- 
tions beyond their control. 

"Of course some chain executives pro- 
fess not to believe in commercial or- 
ganisations. Some excellent chambers 
are getting little or no support from 
good chains. The committee realizes that 
perfection can never be attained, but it 
believes that gcxjd work and patience 
can reduce these cases of non-coopera- 
tion. 

*'Where the support from chains has 
declined, the decline has probably been 
no greater than that from other kinds 
of business. If a man does not have the 
money, no one can expect him to pay 
his dues. On the other hand, many busi* 
ness men know that a reasonable invest- 
ment in a commercial organization 
should be one of the last expenditures 
to be cut out, even though their business 
may be temporarily in the red. 

*The committee realizes that non-co- 
operation with a chamber is not always 
due to lack of appreciation of chamber 
work. Some chains have recently faced 
financial problems, just as have other 
lines of business. The committee also 
appreciates that a chain may maintain 
or even reduce the number of its cham- 
ber connections and at the same time 



increase the total amount contributed 
to chamber work as a whole. This 
naturally pleases those who obtain the 
increase and displeases those who do 
not get the support they seek. Reports 
regarding the policy of a given chain are 
therefore by no means uniform, 

"Where lack of chain support is the 
fault of the local organization, the rem- 
edy appears to be clear and relatively 
simple. Where it is the fault of the chain 
representative, efforts for better under- 
standing and appreciation are necessary. 
The remedy here is likewise clear, but 
not so simple. 

'*Some local organizations are not re- 
ceiving chain store support because the 
organizations have not demonstrated 
their leadership — have not made it ap- 
pear necessary or worth while for the 
chain to cooperate. Sometimes this is a 
reflection of the antagonism of the in- 
dependents who belong to the local 
Chamber. 

"The National Chain Store Associa- 
tion has shown a gratifying spirit of 
coopx^ration with NACOS. This mutual 
understanding and C€>operation should 
be encouraged. 

Some who won't cooperate 

*'THE committee d^x^s not believe and 
certainly does not intend to convey the 
impression that, where chambers are not 
receiving chain store support, it is gen- 
erally the chamber's fault. There are, of 
course, many reasons for such lack of 
cooperation. In some cases the fault 
clearly is with chain executives. There 
have ahvays been, and probably always 
will be, some executives who cannot or 
will not see the value of commercial or- 
ganization work. These men are not 
confined^ however, to any single kind of 
business. 

'*It IS a well established principle that 
he who seeks equity should do so with 
clean hands. As members of NACOS it 
should he our duty to see to it that we 
are doing our part. Then we will have 
a right to expect cooperation and, if we 
don't get it, the blame will not be ours. 

"No satisfactory substitute for the 
commercial organization commonly 
called a chamber of commerce has yet 
been devised. Primarily a business in- 
stitulion, it works for the whole com- 
munity. It is intended to serve, and in 
fact does serve, ail business in the public 
interest. If any important business in a 
community fails to support it, the com- 
munity in genera!, and that business 
in particular, suffer in consequence." 

— R. C. W. 
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HE^ aviation was vrry young, it was 
romim^f rm>ygb that m»n ccmUl By. To- 
day, with orgaruKi^il air lim^s criiw»-froe»- 
ing the coutilry% iIip rotnant^ of nvtatiim 
10 finding nrw exprei%&ionii — m Pnlablinh- 
ing D<?w rrlatii)n^ht|H4 brtHr4*n tirni^ unci 
diftiancr; in Hhririkini; lh»j nalinn'H litmU 
nefla map to a thiril of iln fc^rmi^r mzf* 

Organizi^ion has broii'iht Heciirtly 
and titabiltty. Ann^dcari AirwayiH Ini%, 
is a n£iiion*wid^ i^Ly Hynli^ni, as thoc^ 
ouir^ly fiupTViHrd anil cimtrt^lit^d aA any 
grfQt railway netwirrk. Voii can travel 
with t**iiri*lf*n('*; ami fikmfiirl cj%rr Jtd 
9687 milt^ii of ei^tabli^<ih''(l routet^ mid mt*Pt 
cm ihe a vera get imf-itiirris of your ifniW 
time, Chicago to Nrw* ( ^rlrami in 9 hours- 
Cincinnati to Atlanta in hours. Coast 
t& coast li'ith thf^ ittss of one bii.%ine&s day, 

American Airways, Inc., oprralet 86 
separate daily schMidrs^ with a daily 
mileage of 31,201. pdnctpal otiea are 
on its linrit. It ^irrvri) ^>1% of thr nati<>n's 
population, 5^*% of the. country** wbolr* 
sale purchasifig powrr* 

If you appreciate the value of gfneroufi 
rebates on your travel time, make your 
next trip by American Airways, Reser* 
vmitttijk: PoHtalTf-legrapli, )K e>^tern 1 nion* 
hotebi, travel dgencica, or liM^al American 
Aim ays offiecft^ American Airways, Inc., 
220 4th St,, St, Louifi, Mo. 




Adding 400 Workers 

The Kellogg Company's Six- Hour Day 



A Divimian &f Th« Aviation Carp&fatiart. 
U*hen uwititiff picajr mrtsiian A'lrett^n'i BurinttJ 



^1 ON DECEMBER U 1930, some 
4!^0 new employees tramjxxl into 
the plant of the Kellogg Com- 
pany, cereal manufacturers of Battle 
Creek, Mich. The event was of more 
than ordinary importance, not only be- 
cause the Company was hiring people 
in Ihe midst of a depression but because 
it inaugurated an innovation in manu- 
facturing technique. 

That innovation was the six-hour day 
— a plan which has now been in success- 
ful operation more than two years and 
which the Company announces it will 
continue regardless of future business 
conditions or a let-up in unemployment. 

For obvious reasons the same method 
cannot be applied successfully to all in- 
dustries, but, so far as its own business 
is concerned, the Kellogg Company finds 
that it solves many problems. 

The plan has proved so practical at 
the Battle Creek plant that, in Septem- 
ber. President Hoover invited W, K. 
Kellogg, founder and President of the 
Company, to his Rapidan Camp to ex- 
plain the workings nf the plan in con- 
nection vvitli the President's own pro- 
gram for spreading employment. 

Mr. Kellogg told the President that 
experience in the Battle Creek plant 
had shown it to be possible, through the 
six^hour day, to increase the number of 
employet*s by 20 per cent without loss 
to stockholders or hardship to workers 
already employed. He stated tliat the 
plan has in no way impaired earnings 
of the Kellogg Company and that em- 
ployees were heartily in favor of it and 
its permanent retention. 

When the Company inaugurated the 
plan, four six-hour shifts were created 
in place of three eight-hour shifts. The 
new shifts were organized as follows : 

Shift 1—6 A,M. to 12 noon 
Shift 2— 12 noon lo 6 P.M. 
Shifts— 6 RM. to 12 midnight 
Shift 4—12 midnight to 6 A.M, 

Under the four-shift system the work- 
ers on each shift enjoyed equal advan- 
tages. This eliminated any reason for 
extra pay for any shift It also elimin- 
ated the interruption of work for meals, 
as each shift worked through without a 
break. 

Without a readjustment of the wage 
scales, the shorter working time would 
have materially reduced workers earn- 
ing. Therefore, before the change was 
made, it was necessary to develop a 
scale that would maintain the em- 
ployees' purchasing power, and that 



would not materially increase the cost 
of production. After a careful study the 
liourly rate of emplny<:H!S was increased 
12,5 per cent {since raised to 25 per 
cent for women employees), with a 
minimum wage of S4. 00 a day for male 
workers. The minimum is the same as 
under the eight -hour system. 

In addition, bonus's were established 
for meeting standards of production, 
quality of work, waste elimination and 
neatness. It was calculated that, al- 
though employa^ worked two hours less 
each day, the new wage scales would give 
them the same purchasing power they 
had in 1928 when commodity prices were 
much higher than at the end of 1930. 

No disadvantages in short day 

TO DATE the Company has discovered 
no real disadvantages in the six-hour 
day. The advantages have been many. 
Daily production of the plant as an 
operating unit has increased— <iue at 
least in part to the fact that the worker 
is able to maintain a faster pace, with 
less strain and fatigue, over a six-hour 
period than over a period two hours 
longer. This increased rate has meant 
a better return from the capital in- 
vested in plant and machinery. 

Aside from eliminating waste involved 
in the slowing do>^'n before and after the 
lunch fieriod, the plan ha^ eliminated 
the expense of operating a cafeteria. 

As for the worker, he has had more 
time for recreation, for home study, and 
for such profitable employment as the 
cultivation of his own vegetable garden* 
Shorter hours have lessened fatigue and 
lightened the strain of monotony in con- 
nection with certain operations. He is 
able to have all his meals at home, thus 
cutting down living expenses. That 
health has been improved is indicated 
by the fact that there were materially 
fewer employees on sickness l^tfits in 
1931 than in 1930, despite the increase 
in the working force. 

The experience of the Ketlogg Com- 
pany seems to indicate that the six- 
hour day offers a practical method of 
spreading work, particularly where, as 
in practically all continuous process 
plants, overhead charges are high in 
comparison with labor costs. More 
packages of cereal per dollar of over- 
head have been an important factor in^ 
keeping down production costs of the 
Kellogg Company in spite of the larger 
total payroll. 
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That Payless 
Overtime 



• 



VW THE way men pour out of a 
J^y plant the instant the quitting 
whistle blows is sometimes a 
kind of self-defense on the part of the 
workmen: they have learned that some 
employers will take advantage of them 
to get labor for nothing. In a small plant 
we can see more clearly how it works. 

My friend, the tinsmith in the Blank 
Company Works, joined me walking 
down the street just after quitting time 
on a January afternoon- He acted 
grouchy, I asked why. He replied, "It's 
just my annual peeve at the boss. You 
know Mr. Blank is the whole works at 
our plant. He's a square shooter^ but 
in some respects his mind is a hold- 
over from a by-gone day when a work- 
man had few rights. The matter of 
overtime is one of them. 

Overtime and dull periods 

*'AT our place we can figure that Janu- 
ary will be dull; and things will go along 
at a fairly steady pace during the spring 
and fall, but in the three summer months 
we'll get occasional rush orders. When 
things pop, everybody hustles; we don't 
watch the quitting whistle so closely. 
Nobody begrudges giving the old man 
an extra fifteen minutes in an emer^^ency 
without pay. 

**My work is largely getting things 
ready for other men. In a pinch, I may 
stay a half hour later than the rest of 
the gang, so things will be all set in 
the morning. I don t put in any charge 
for that overtime. The old man knows 
I do the work and don't charge extra. 
You'd think he might remember that 
fact from July till the next January. 
But he dcH's not! 

**In January we usually have enough 
work to keep us busy about three quar- 
ters of the day. Then we make repairs 
around the plant. After that there is a 
certain amount of time when we can't 
be usefully employed. 

■*He forgets the work we did without 
pay in July, Now he will ask the men 
to do a job the long, hard way instead 
of the short, easy way just so he can 
feel they're busy. If we finish our jobs 
15 minutes before quitting time* we don't 
dare sit down. We just take our ham- 
mers, and stroll around* and occasional- 
ly tap on something. We know we 
aren't doing anything and he knows wc 
aren't doing anything. As long as we 
inove around, however, he*s siiti»fied. 

The boss is losing a chance to build 
good will for himself without cost. We'd 
feel b:^ttcr about that unpaid overtime 
1^^^^ summer i f he'd give every man a 
jple of afternoons off with pay in 
. iiuary. We could use them to good 
advantage, too, "— Ronald Foxcr.^ft. 




ifrong 
appeal 



Does your package 

assure Freshness ? 
// 

Many advertisers are emphasizing /re- 

— they have learned that it is a powerful sales 

appeal. 

An important part of the service which our ma- 
chines render, is the pruductiun of wrappijig th^c 
mmrei freshaiess* 

These machines are built to wrap products with 
any of the various materials used to protect quality 
and freshness — -moist are-proof Cellophane, waxed 
paper, glassine, foil, etc. You can therefore, select 
fur your product the material best suited to its needs. 

The quality of the wrapping executed by our 
machines is another important factor — ^the packages 
are wrapped tight and sealed perfectly, so thiit they 
giv^e the utmost protection against air-seepage. 

Perfect, protective wrapping not only guards 
freshness, but also retains fragrance, aroma and 
flavor- — essential for such products as coffee, tobac- 
co, soaps, toilet preparations, etc* And, of course, 
there is always the necessity of protecting against 
foreign odors, or other forms of contamination. 

Your Product 

We have had the widest experience in proxnding 
protective wrapping for Americans leading food 
products, cigars, cigarettes, confeciioncry, crackers, 
cake, cosmetics, etc* 

We will be glad to examine your package to sec 
if it can be given a new sales stimulus through 
more protective and more attractive wrapping. 

Get in touch with (lur nearest uffice. 

PACICAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 

New Vftrk Clik-igo Lot Angtls 

London: B^ker^Pcrkinj, Ltd, 
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; PACKAGE IVI^iCHINERY COMPANY 

) Over 200 Million Pacfcagci per day ire wrapped on our Machinef 



Insuring Drivers' Responsibility 



(Continued from page 36) 
to write automobile liability insurance 
in tht* state. Ju^l haw much the stock 
companies now writing such insurance 
in Massachuseits have lost during the 
past five years is difficult to determine, 
but is estimattKl at S 10.000.000. 

EfTorts to remedy some of the most 
notorious defects in the law have failed. 
A year ago a special session of the legis- 
lature considered the problem. In calling 
the session, the Governor suggci^ted that 
it might be wise to abandon the law. 
But no agreement could be reached, and 
the session adjourned without action. 

The so-called safety-fmancial re- 
sponsibility laws constitute the other 
plan. The fact that this plan is spread- 
ing rapidly while the Massachusetts 
plan has had no converts evidences its 
comparative advantages. Laws of this 
type are operating in California, Con- 
necticut. Delaware* Indiana, Iowa. 
Maine, Maryland. Minnesota. Nebras- 
ka. New Hampshire. New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina. North Dakota, 
Rhode Island, South Dakfita, Vermont, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin, and the Cana- 
dian provinces of British Q^lumbia. 
Manitcrba, New Brunswick. Nova Sco- 
tia. Ontario and Prince Edward Island. 

Separates irresponsible drivers 

THE taws vary in detail; some arc 
only rudimentary; others are poorly 
formulated, and one — the New Hamp- 
shire law— differs radically from the 
general plan. Flowever, all are designed 
to apply some or all of the principles 
of the so-called model ''Safety-Responsi- 
bility Bill" formulated and advocated 
by the American Auttimobile Associa- 
tion. This bill provides for "proof of 
financial responsibility" in case of non- 
payment of judgments for damages re- 
sulting from motor accidents and in case 
of conviction for violating the motor 
vehicle laws» particularly those relating 
to i>ublic safety. In case of conviction, 
license is suspended until assurance of 
future financial responsibility is given. 
In case of judgment, license is suspended 
until the judgment is settled and re- 
sponsibility in the future is assured. 

In effect, this i>lan rejects the principle 
of universal compulsion in favor of the 
selective principle. Motorists who have 
proven themselves to be insolvent, reck- 
less or lawless are put into a class by 
themselves and required to offer proper 
security before they arc again permitted 
to use the highways. Careful and com- 
petent motorists are spared the affliction 
of indiscriminate comi>ulsory insurance. 

The Committee on Automobile Acci- 
dent Cases of the State Bar Association 



of Wisconsin fully recognizes the situa- 
tion involved in a choice between these 
two principte. Reporting in June, 1932, 
the Committee says : 

One of the greatest objections to the 
adoption of sycb a plan (the Massachusetts 
plan of compyl^ry automobile liabifily in 
surance) in Wis<'onsin thai many farmers, 
laborers and others of small or moderate 
niean5i would res\?nt being forct*d to carry 
insurance where they had a previous record 
without fault. They would rtgard it as an 
additional tax for the privilege of driving 
a car. innpo^^ed by the State . . . . We 
believe the sentiment amonj: persons of 
moderate means is strongly against the im- 
position of such a requirement on them as 
a condition of driving family cars. . . . An 
unpopular computory requirement is usu- 
ally not .successful, and such seems to have 
been the experience in Massachusetts. 

The action of the National Oinfer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws and of the American Bar 
Association at their recent annual meet- 
ings in Washington. D. C in recom- 
mending for general adoption a "Uni- 
form Automobile Liability Security 
Act" indicates the trepd of informed 
judgment in favor of the selective prin- 
ciple. The "Uniform Automobile Liabil- 
ity Security Act" follows largely the 
plan of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation's "Safety-Responsibility Bill" in 
the matter of its selective application 
and its segregation of ofTcnding motor- 
ists into a special class. It differs, how- 
ever, in some details which are bt*lieved 
to be essential to its smooth, practical 
and economical administration but to 
which we need not here further advert. 

A common objection to the safety- 
responsibility laws is that they permit 
each car owner to have one accident 
which may cause injury before he is 
re<iuired to put up security. But such 
of these laws as conform at all closely 
to the model give the injured a power- 
ful weaiKjn to enforce payment of the 
judgment even for the first accident. 
As J, P. Bickell, Registrar of Motor 
Vehicles of Ontario, explained recently: 

"The real value of the provision of 
the law requiring sosf>ension for faiiure 
to satisfy judgments will never be 
known, because its very exitstence re- 
sults in the satisfaction of judgments 
before plaintiffs in actions for damages 
have occasion to ask its application." 

Further, these laws tend greatly to 
increase tlie proportion of insured 
motorists and to bar reckle^^> and irre- 
sponsible drivers from the rrjiad. 

In addition, the available records in- 
dicate that these safety-responsibility 
laws do promote safety because drivers 
know that they will lose their licenses if 
they cannot pay judgments or are found 



guilty of major traffic violations. The 
state commissioner of motor vehicles for 
Connecticut re|X)rted a decrease of be- 
tween ten and 15 [>er cent in the numlier 
of deaths and injuries in 1930 as com- 
pared to 1929. In New Ilami^shire the 
fatalities in 1930 were eight per cent U^s 
than in 1929, Maine, in 1930, had only 
12 cases where a failure to meet a judg- 
ment \v6 to the rt vocation of licenses. 

Proinotes safe driving 

IN THIS conntMTtion I quote again from 
Registrar Bickellr 

It is undfmhtedly the most advanced type 
of safely lejf isolation yt!t enacted and, in 
conjunction with our driver's license law 
and the highway safety publicity cam- 
paiijns, it is not only mcom^gm^ safe 
driving but is diminatinir those drivers who 
ha%*e, by reaJion of their driving record or 
their failure to discharge obrigations to por- 
tions who have been injured as a result of 
their driving, demonstrated that they are 
unfit to operate motor vehicles. 

These laws also have promoted the 
voluntary buying of insurance. The esti- 
mated t>ercentages of cars insured in 
1930 in the states adjoining Massachu- 
setts having financial responsibility 
laws are as follows: Connc^rticut, 5(k5; 
New Hampshire 48.4; New York 43.2; 
Vermont 43.4; Rhode Island 33. These 
I^ercentages are increasing. They are to 
be compared with an estimate of 25 per 
cent for the whole country. 

The objc^ctionable and exjiensive in- 
tnision of politics as a result of com- 
pulsor)^ insurance for alt cars is prac- 
tically eliminated by the safety-fmancial 
re^^f:Mynsibility laws. They have not in- 
creased litigation. They have not forced 
the careful and law-abiding car owner 
to bear the greater part of the damage 
done by the reckless and incompetent. 

The stock casualty insurance com- 
panies primarily are interested in acci- 
dent prevention. Each year they are 
spending large sums in educatitmal cam- 
paigns for that purpose. They believe 
these efforts worth while. They oppose 
the Massachuseits plan because it does 
not bcneftt tlie public. They also, on 
jirinciple, object to any law which com- 
pels people to buy what they, the in* 
surance companies, have to sell and 
which com]x*ls them to provide insur- 
ance for the reckless and unfit. Although 
not committed to the !;afety-financial re- 
sponsibility laws as the last word on the 
subject, they believe that such of these 
laws as conform closely to the model 
bill of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation offer, from the standpoint of 
public welfare, much the most satisfac- 
tory and effective plan so far devised. 



The Map of the Nations Business 




THE DECLINES in prices of commodities, 
stocks and bonds continued in November, 
though at a diminishing pace. Retail trade 
held up better than did wholesale 

NOVRMRBR pa^^ed tinregretted except jitThaps by 
^iLi tho^ie whtj bent'tiit'd by tliL* greatest puliucai sweep 

W in the country's history. These election results were 
taken equably, but the projection of the foreign debt settle- 
ments into the j)icture in mid -month, followed by a weaken- 
ing of sterling exchange to the lowest iM)int on record, made 
for a ccmtinuance of the reactionary movt^ment in commodity 
prices, more esj>ecially farm products, and a sympathetic 
'slump in stock and h<md prices. The recessions in com- 
modities and Slock and bond market averages did not equal 
the dechnes of OclobtT, however, aitliough the continuance 
of the latter montli's declines cancelled about two-thirds of 
the advance of the summer in the case of commoditit^ and 
of about one-eighth of the earlier advance in stocks. 

Whok^le and jobbing trade and industry quieted down 
rather more than seascmally. 

Retail trade, although showing a disposition to lessen when 
and wliere weather conditions were t<xi mild for fall and 
winter buying, got supix>rt from early holiday buying. 

The so-called heavy industric?s were not prominent in the 
early summer and autumn rise and, therefore, did rK>t have 
to retreat. The lighter industries presented rather marked 
steadine-^s, excefit that most of the textiles, cottons leading, 
tended to be affected by the declim^ in raw material prices. 
Steel gained over ttie autumn average, but building w as down 
badly and lumber refltcti^ this. From now on, ajmparisons 




Lighter industries, textiks excepted, were steady 
during November, white steel gained somewhat and 
building and lumber declined from autumti a%erjge 
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CAPITAL 

For Sale! 

Won the education 
of your children, for your own 
freedom and independence in 
old age, for the creation of an 
estate for yourself and your 
Iieirs — far every need — you 
ran provide Capital with Life 
Insuronce. 

Our bcmklet, "My Financial 
Problems" tells you how. 
Send for it. 




FE INSURANCE Company 



Jojijt Hancock TjrfltuwT BiiniAv 

Vit Cldrrntjiili Slffrt, Bull on, &fa«tAchlliii'tlJi 

Please eentl nic your bfK>kl«*t, 
Fin ANT I AL Problems/* 



. Slat' 



*J II mill* 
l^^e<'ii<ivc« 

will appracmic! your iritert'^l if 
you fliri?rt NATlti\% Bi;si\Ess to 
llu^m for tlieir ^ilU^niian. 

If you have suliordinaics in your 
orgiini/ation vih<i tiavt* i\ fliiir for 
[ilrking up uut^iili* inforni^tion 
thsit i« lielpfut to your rompany. 
it ^^ni p4iy ynu to llial 
Nation*!* Blsines*;. rr;ii lu'H lii**ir 
desk earb month. 

— -('S^ t/iiK COilpOtl 

^ATIO:S S Bt SINEWS 

Fk-ase &pnd Natjon^s Bi;sim:;ss to 

Name 

AtldreftS 

□ On* y«*r r — i thrn ytai^ 

And send the hill to 

Name 

Ad tires* 



should tend to favor current trade as 
compared with that done a year ago. 

In commodity prices, the general in- 
dex declined about one-fourth of the 
October drop with foodstuffs showing a 
slight gain on balance. Live sttick rallied 
slightly after cancelling most of the rise 
from June. Coal and coke» chemicals 
and drugs were unchanged, while fruits, 
textiles, metals, naval stores, hides and 
leather, oils, building materials and mis- 
cellaneous declined, the four last men^ 
tiotied to a very slight extent. 

Grains make new lows 

THE grains made new lows in Novem- 
ber with wheat futures repeating this 
action early and again late in that 
month. A feature here, however, was 
that cash grain sold in some cases three 
cents abiwe the current month's future 
delivery. This strength in **actual*' 
wheat is explained as being due to the 
fact that the farmer himself, rather than 
outsiders, was the largest holder of that 
grain. Wheat, com and oats all made 
new 40-year lows. 

Hints on possible future grain trade 
happenings are afTorded by reports that 
world shipments to imix>rting countries 
are 40 jier cent billow a year ago and 
drouth is reported in parts of the Rus- 
sian. Indian, Balkan and Southwestern 
American winter wheat belts. On the 
(it her hand, it appears that world wheat 
suf>ply heavily exceeds requirements and 
that the United States has half of the 
w^orld's old crop surplus unimpaired. 

Despite the general weakness of prices 
in October and November dairy prod- 
ucts held up pretty well, butter and eggs 



especially. Low prices have made either 

for elimination of sf>me production or 
have induced ex^jansion of consumption. 

October and November saw a number 
of concerns begin work on new auto- 
mobile models, but October saw produc- 
tion of new cars at the low point of 
modem times. 

With c«x)ler weather, some of the 
weight of coal offerings seems to have 
lifted. Industrial demand had previously 
taken up some of the slack and a good 
deal of the expansion in carloadings 
noted in October and November was ap- 
parently due to curative eflects of en- 
larged household and industrial de- 
mand which, however, is still below a 
year ago. 

Perhaps it is too early to shout that 
the railroads are coming "out of the 
woods" but September showed a 22 per 
cent decline in gims receipts, while op- 
erating expenses fell 26.7 per cent and 
net railway operating income dropped 
only 10.4 per cent irom a year ago. 

Comparing this with the nine months 
of the calendar year's showing of 27.8 
per cent decrease in gross, 26.7 per cent 
drop in operating expenses and 503 per 
cent decrease in net railway o^ierating 
income indicates that things are mend- 
ing. 

The American farmer, speaking of 
him collectively, had a total gross in- 
come of only S5,240,O0O,O()O in 1932 as 
against $lL950.OOfl()(Xl in 1929, but as 
taxes and interest combined constituted 
26.6 per cent of the gross income in 
1932, as against only 12.2 per cent in 
1929, it does not occasion wonder that 
the farmer leaves home, or that the 
home Ieav€*s him. via foreclosure. 



Cooperating to Help Business 



IN AN effort to improve the in- 
I ^/ dustry's business, the Manufac- 
turers Section of the American 
Gas Asstjcialion has attacked the prob- 
lems of uneconomic sak^ practices and 
litigation over patent rights. 

The Manufacturers' Sc^ction has pro- 
posed a program for cross-licensing of 
patents whicli is designed to give better 
l>rotection to the owners of patents used 
by the industry and at the same lime 
lo allow as much freedom as possible to 
tile manufacturers using these patents. 
Under this program the manufacturer 
who evades or disregards the patent 
rights of others would be discouraged as 
would the patentholders whose patents 
niter a thorough investigation ^how no 
apparent validity. 

The Section has also established 
Standards of Practice and facilities for 
arbitration which are proving helpful 
in eliminating uncxonomic and unfair 
trade practices. Selling on other than 



regular terms has received much criti- 
cism by this Section. Manufacturers, the 
Section s officers argue, should make no 
concessions that, in effect, put them in 
the banking busint^s for their dealers. 
And cut prices, that is, trimming bc*low 
their list, inevitably brings forth similar 
tactics from competitors so that shortly 
prices are too low for profitable o|>era- 
tion and are demoralized enough to af- 
fect sales adversely. In this work the 
Manufacturers Station differentiates be* 
tween published price reductions and 
prices cut by s[>ecial. unusual, or secret 
discounts. 

.^11 items of the Standards of Prac- 
tice have been accepted and all have 
been abided by except a few instances 
of selling nn irre.gular terms or consign* 
ment. These caa^ have been settled 
satisfactorily to all concerned by the 
A ss<xi a t ion *s arbitration facilities, avoid- 
ing the litigation ovlt unfair trade prac- 
tices that might have been brought up. 
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Tax Reform Comes Quietly 



(Conlirmed from page 44) 
reached such a dramatic extremity. For 
every Indiana which has made front 
page news of its spectacular ''battle" 
against "tax eaters," there have t)een a 
dozen states moving toward just about 
the same adjust nients with little head- 
line attention. 

Take Indiana, for example. Tax lev- 
ies of the state and the 1»591 local sub- 
divisions just adopted for 1933 are S42,- 
545,055 less— $97,524,506 as against 
$140,069.591— than in 1932. That is a 
30 per cent reduction— doubly amazing 
because it follows sizable reductions of 
the total tax burden in each of the 
past three years. 

The $42,000,000 cut in Indiana grows 
out of a radical legislative experiment 
known as "the $L50 law." This act, 
passed at a special session last sum- 
mer, says that no unit may levy taxes 
at a rate exceeding SI. 50 per SlOO of 
assessed valuation unless a special coun- 
ty board "declares an emergency," 

Ten years of work 

THAT sounds like quick work, passing 
a law in July and saving $42,000,000 in 
October. But behind it are ten years of 
persistent public education on tax mat- 
ters by the Indiana Taxpayers' Associa- 
tion and other voluntary groups. 

So Indiana, having held the country's 
attention for a decade with an earlier 
experiment — whereby groups of local 
taxpayers may protest "excessive levies" 
to a state board with full powers to over- 
ride the action of local public officials— 
now takes up a new line of activity. 
While the new experiment is being 
worked out — and its potential danger of 
encouraging floating debt, fxjstt^onement 
of bond maturities, and disruption of 
vital public services is obvious — Indiana 
citizens have to go back almost to the 
World War to find a year when the 
state's total tax burden was less than 
it is to be in 1933. 

Indiana is equaled perhaps only by 
Mississippi — where a 30 per cent cut for 
the biennium was ordered last year — 
in the violence and speed with which it 
has attempted to adjust public expendi- 
tures to available taxpaying resources. 
Note the contrast between these states 
and Virginia^ for example. Virginia 
started laying the groundwork for tax 
reduction with a reorganization of the 
state government under former Gov- 
ernor Harry Fl<x)d Byrd seven or eight 
years ago. Since then, it has been mov- 
ing serenely along, living within its in- 
come. The 1932 legislature anticipated 
shrinkage of revenues. It effected many 
important economies. When they failed 



to balance the budget, it was a matter 
of only casual moment, for the legisla- 
ture had given Governor Pollard j)ower 
to reduce appropriations to make them 
fit available funds. Two such reductions 
of ten per cent already have been 
ordered. 

Paralleling Virginia in the method of 
reducing expenditures, and enjoying 
fairly comparable results, are North 
Carolina. New York, Michigan and a 
half dozen of the so rely- pressed moun- 
tain and western states. Between the In- 
dianan and the North Carolinian 
method is a vast gulf. In the one, reduc- 
tion is **from the top down"— the State 
telling all subordinate governments that 
they can spend only so much. In the 
other, reduction is more "from tlie bot- 
tom up*' — with adjustments being made 
first in the basic spending machinery 
and in the powers of local governments, 
with the expectation that they auto- 
matically mean smaller expenditures. 

Cities likewise show widely different 
methods of trimming costs to meet cur- 
rent economic realities. Economy in 
New York City comes grudgingly. As 
against this, look at Milwaukee. A bul- 
letin from the Milwaukee Association 
of Commerce tells of a $12,000,000 re^ 
duction in county and city taxes for 
1933 and 1934, growing out of the 
harmonious joint action of public of- 
ficials and a half-dozen citizens' agencies. 

Chicago and Detroit drifted uncom- 
fortably close io paralysis of municipal 
government before the pressure of cir- 
cumstances forced violent, swift adjust- 
ments, whereas scores of smaller com- 
munities — such as Warren, Ohio, where 
1933 municipal taxes recently were cut 
nearly 50 per cent under those of 1932 — 
have seen the obstacles in time to study 
their situations, work out orderly arrange- 
ments, and avert the disruption inevit- 
ably attendant upon a major "crisis." 

Rounding up the information coming 
to the National Chamber from several 
hundred sources, its Committee on State 
and Local Ta,xation declared that at 
least $500,000,000 had been saved to 
the taxpayers of state and local govern- 
ments during 1932, and that at least 
another $500,000,000 of savings are "im- 
mediately practicable in governments 
which as yet have done comparatively 
little by way of retrenchment." The 
Committee saw as not so far in the fu- 
ture a downward adjustment of the 
national total of state and local expendi- 
tures to roughly the level of 1926. which 
would mean a further saving of $U500- 
000,000. in direct taxes, and of an addi- 
tional $500,000,000 in revenues from 
other indirect sources, 

— MoRHis Edwards 




guard against 
it- — this way! 

# Make your home and business 
property proof against DELAYED 
FIRE ALARMS,, .lire's most cun- 
ning and cruel ally! 

• When a building is protected by 
AERO — ihe autumatie detecting and 
reporliug lire alarm system — the first 
tongue of flame causes an alarm to 
be Hashedt, with lightning speed* to 
an A. D/r* Central Station and the 
Fire Depart men t , , , not a moment is 
wasted! Fire and ivater damage is 
kept at the minimum. Lives and 
properly are safeguarded, 

• AKRO is in wide u&e in residences and 
commercial properlies. It ket^ps constiijit 
walrh^in evcrj' nocik tin4 corner — 21 tiours 
a duy — e%ery iliiy of the year, A*D*T- is 
rcaponsible for iis care — there is Dothin<i[ 
fur the owrn^r to worry about. Itiirilalliitiofi 
i» quickly made and service is incxpenisive, 

# A. D/r, i& a natlDii*wide organisation for 
proleoLlon again^il fire and theft. Send the 
coujKiu for the AERO booklet,,. I) oti^t delay 
action on this one intellij^ent and depend- 
able feafegi4ard. Beat hre lo the punch — 
send I lie eonpon! 
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T€L€GRAPH COMPANY 



AMERICAN niSTHir:T TELECttAPH COMPANY 
ISS Sixih. Avcimc, New Yurk, N,lf* 
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Laws Can' t Make Sound Banks 




must operate 
in any and all positions 

"Adjysted Hot ^nd Cold drtd Five Positions" 
is the qudrdntce of the utmost oF tcctiracy and 
rclUbirity of d watch. 

Nothing less than that Is demanded of the 
movement of a Watchman's Clock — and such 
a statement cogid honestly be stamped on the 
new Oetex Watchclock Movement — designed 
solely for watchcfock gse. First, nothing less 
wHi come even close to keeping time, as the 
clock must operate accurately in all positions 
and under all conditions, from the heat of the 
boiler room to the sub-zero temperature of the 
outer gate. 

The new Detesc Movement— 1CX)% American 
made — is designed and built solely for watch* 
clock use. Fully jeweled, and with Breguct hair- 
spring, compensating balance with reguldting 
screws and shock -resisting balance pivots, it 
IS built to a new standard of accuracy and 
Sturdiness, Agarn/DcteK adds to the accepted 
dssurance that the Dcteit Record Dial will fur- 
nish an ^accurate and continuous record of your 
watchman's activities. 



# Look for (he ne^rcj^t Dct(r« teller in the cUifi- 
fted section of yqqr locdl telephone difcctory under 
"W4tc N,mcn'3 Time ClocM^' f^fipre&entdt kves «re 
toc4ted i n all prmciQ^I ciltct. Complete i rtformdtionon 
reauc^t. Approved by the Undcrwrrtert' Ldbor#torie5» 
Inc., 4nd tJie FiKtory MututiJi Lib>eratory, 

DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4153 Ravens wood Avcx Chkii^[>* ^ H- £9 Beech St< I3o»eori 
00 V*rfek St, N* V* Room BOO, 116 M^rictu Sl, AtJanu 



WATCHMEN'S CLOCKS 

WMAN * leO * AL£ftT ★ PATROL 

hf'n wnttMff picitjic tnmiutM Xatwns SuMtmnM 



iConfmutd from page 1$) 
was necessary to restore public confi- 
dence. With the return of sound, normal 
industrial, business and financial condi- 
tions, confidence will be reborn. This is 
already evident in respect to the banks. 
With the drop in the rate of failures 
public fears quickly subsided. Banks are 
generally trusted again because they are 
operating normally again. 

Of course this return of confidence is 
far from universal those who lost 
their deposits throupjh suspensions may 
naturally harbor a lifelong resentment. 
This reacts against all banks. Others 
find it to their liking or advantage to 
keep distrust of banks alive. These are 
serious facts that must be recognized. 

What caJi the banks do to promote 
and consolidate the return of confidence 
that has made some headway? 

It will not do to seem to be com- 
placent over the ravages of bank failures 
in our banking structure. They were 
unfortunate and, if greater foresight 
had been exercised, they need never have 
occurred. But now that they have oc- 
curred it is allowable to [loint out the in- 
direct good that has resulted. 

It is a fact tliat the harm done to 
banking by overchartering the nation 
into an overbanked condition has large- 
ly cured itself through the convulsive 
purging of the past tliree years. Most of 
the chief causes of weakness and distrust 
have been swept out of the banking pic- 
ture. The true strength of American 
banking is expressed in the compact 
group of institutions that remain. These 
are the real banking structure. 

There are about 19,000 such institu- 
tions. They have, on the average, twice 
the financial resources and volume of 
business of the 30,000 banks of a decade 
ago. There are the economic activities 
of twice the number of people per bank 
to provide the basis of their supixirt. 
, Today's banks are generally situated in 
I places able to support them. These 
' thinp being true, the very steadiness 
and serviceability of the present bank 
structure is bt^und gradually to restore 
full confidence in the banks. 

It cannot be rusfied by ballyhoo, or 
spectacular^ and therefore unsafe, finan- 
cial policies and credit expansion in 
artificial stimulation of business. 

G^xkJ banking by sound banks is the 
best advertising banking can create for 
itself. However, 1 believe the time is at 
hand, as a result of the intrinsically 

lunder condition of the banking struc- 
ture, for more active effort by our in- 
1 dividual institutions. As a plain prac- 
tical matter it did a bank little good to 
I advertise itself as a sturdy institution 
ready to extend financial cooperation to 



the business men of its community, 
when as a simple fact the condition of 
business made se»und banking iiroposi- 
tions scarce, and the failure of other 
banks made its assertions of strength 
sound like *'whir?t!in' in the dark." These 
conditions, however, are passing, .^s nor- 
mal conditions broaden, the effectiveness 
of aggressive, constructive policies of 
business development and stimulation 
by banking wilt increase. 

A premium on bad banking 

THERE is nothing in our experience 
with governmental activities in business 
to warrant the assumption that the ex^ 
tension of government activities in bank- 
ing would mean greater elTieiency and 
safety. The much discussc^d prci^K^sal to 
guarantees deposits, for instance, would 
simply put a premium on bad banking 
and an unjust burden upon good bank- 
ing. The trial of this plan of protection 
in various states has been a conspicuous 
failure. There is no quality inherent in 
human beings appointed or elected to 
government positions that is not inher- 
ent in private individuals. 

While it was inevitable that, in a 
period of universal depression and eco- 
nomic reaction, tlw banks should suffer 
in common w\lh all business institu- 
tions, public or private, the conspicuous 
fact is that the total amount of money 
involved in the closing of our banks 
during this period amounts to less than 
five per cent of the banking resources of 
the countri'. It is estimated that about 
80 per cent of the depositors' funds in 
susj>ended banks have been or are being 
returned to them. 

In spite of the depression, nearly 20,* 
000 banks are still serving their com- 
munitie^s. Their resources of more than 
SdO.OOO.OOO.<:>00 include more than 40.- 
f KXJXHX) savings accounts, and more than 
25,000.000 checking accounts. 

There can be no legislative substitute 
for honesty and efficiency in bank man- 
agement, nor can there be any adequate 
legislative provision against the destruc- 
tion wrought by business recessions. 
Such changes as are necessary' to im- 
prove banking practice should come 
through the lessons of exjierience and 
economic necessity, without the aid of 
academic or fxilitical correctives. The 
American bankmg system has grown 
from the soil of American life, adapted 
to American needs and, on the whole, 
has served its purpose splendidly. Im- 
provements can constantly be made but 
such improvements should be sought 
within the system itself, and not by fol- 
lowing the American passion for passinjj 
a new law to meet every need. 
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A New Step in Wholesaling 



(Conlinued from page 48) 
ventories and laying plans for the next 
weeks work. Sometimes the driver- 
salesmen spend a few hours in the stores 
of some of their customers telling Mrs. 
Housewife of the merits of this or that 
product which they carry. This spe- 
cialty sales work is often of considerable 
benefit to sales. 

The average distributor prides him- 
self on the regularity with which his 
trucks operate. One Iowa distributor 
likes to tell ihh story. Early one morn- 
ing a boy called at a store to buy a jar 
of peanut butter for his school lunch. 

*'Vm sorry, but I'm out/* said the 
grocer "But Blank s truck will be here 
at 8:30 with some peanut butter and 
other tilings for me. Slop on your way 
to school and I'll have it ready for you," 

"And," the distributor concludes, '*our 
truck drew up to the door on the dot 
and the boy got his iieanut butter." 

They work a full day 

ONE point sometimes overlooked by 
manufacturers' salesmen who seek to 
contact distributors is the fact that the 
latter are on the job early and late. To 
call on them means getting up early in 
the morning or working after dinner at 
night — often both. Most distributors' 
trucks are loaded and on their way by 
seven in the morning, returning to the 
warehouse between six and seven at 
night. 

Trying to see the owners, especially 
the smaller operators, between these 
hours is usually wasted effort. Each 
truck makes from 35 to 50 calls a day 
and covers an extensive territory. There 
is no time to sit around and discuss this 
and that. 

To be successful J the distributor and 
his men must, of course, be sound, con- 
vincing sales producers. As one Michi- 
gan distributor puts it: 

"I try to make some sate at every 
stop, even if I only leave a little 50-cent 
order. That gives me a better excuse for 
my next call Of course, sometimes the 
grocer finds himself with some of my 
goods still on hand and doesn't need to 
re-order on that call. If so, I consider 
that I have loaded him up too heavily 
on my previous stop, I try to sell him 
only what he can dispose of between 
calls." 

To the manufacturer who wishes to 
introduce his food specialty quickly in 
a certain territory, the distributor is a 
friend indeed. Usually the distributor's 
driver-salesmen are on such friendly 
terms with the grocers on their routes 
that it is a simple matter for them to 



place a few packages of the new product 
in nearly every store they visit* If llie 
manufacturer will back his product with 
the proper kind of consumer advertis* 
ing, he will usually find his sales in that 
territory most gratifying. 

Drivers make business 

P'ROM the standpoint of the distribu- 
tor, the personal relationships between 
his men and his trade are sometimes 
dangerous to him. If one of his driver- 
salesmen decides to go into business for 
himself, he can often take most of his 
former employer's customers with him. 
Nowadays most distributors require 
their driver-salesmen to sign an agree- 
ment not to engage in the distributing 
business in that territory for a certain 
time — the period depending upon the 
way that state's laws read. 

Many distributors, after they have 
become well established in their terri- 
tory, engage in light manufacturinj;. 
Such items as horse-radish and mustard 
are the favorites for manufacturing. 
Often they buy pickles and other items 
in bulk and repack them. 

The question of private labels is an 
important one for the distributor. Some- 
times after the distributor has built up 
a brisk demand for a certain product, 
the manufacturer decides to handle it 
with his own trucks or turn it over to 
some other distributor. To overcome this 
difficulty, some of the larger distributors 
sell under their own label when they 
can. 

The problem of discounts 

THE question of granting extra dis- 
counts to chain stores and other large 
buyers is a perplexing one which the 
industry constantly has before it. Some 
distributors claim that the chains de- 
serve no special discount unless they 
take delivery for all stores at their cen- 
tral warehouse, the contention being 
that it costs just as much to service the 
chain s units as it does to service in- 
dividually-owned stores. 

One prominent western distributor 
solved the question by announcing that, 
after a certain date, discounts would he 
standardized at five per cent on all pur- 
chases above a certain quantity, regard- 
less of how much over that quantity was 
bought. 

Although there was opposition to this 
move, he stuck to his guns and grad- 
ually brought one after another of his 
old customers back. Today he is selling 
every chain store in his territory, as 
well as the independents. 
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QUARTER CENTURY 



/"^^HE CJ.TJnstitution this year passes the quarter century 
mark with unbroken continuity of management and 
policy. From a yearly volume of less than a million 
dollars in 1908, its first year, it has grown to where it is cur- 
rently financing that volume of soles each working day. 

Two well-evident trends in American business have worked 
to promote CJT/s growth. The offer of time payment credit, 
OS industry after industry has discovered, is a powerful in- 
strument for increasing sales. 

Concurrently with this growth in credit selling there has been 
a growth in realization, on the part of the manufacturer 
and merchant, that making credit soles and financing them 
are quite different functions — the latter a banking function 
best entrusted to a responsible, experienced financing 
company having specialized facilities beyond what the in- 
dividual firm can afford to maintain. 

In the twenty-five years since its foundation C. l.T, has re- 
peatedly been called on to adapt its Sales Financing 
Service to new industries. No challenge has been refused 
that could be met without deporture from the principles 
of sound banking. Nor will be. 
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Things Talked about in Wall Street 



By a Staff Writer of NATION^S BUSINESS 



New York» December 10 
THE jest, growing somewhat 
f^T/ stale, that stocks went down 
▼ whenever President Hoover 
made a speech, died for good with Mr. 
Hoover s last message to Congress. On 
Tuesday the market reacted favorably 
to the general message to Congress and 
there was a further slight rise on Wed- 
nesday after the budget message to Con- 
gress. 

It was hope of budget balancing that 
seemed chiefiy to influence the market. 
Said one shrewd observer of things fi- 
nancial : 

"The stock market needs, the banking 
district needs, the business w^orld needs 
two things, a balanced budget or a long 
forward step toward a balanced budget, 
and some kind of an agreement, a sort 
of economic truce on intergovernmental 
debts." 

Debts to tKe fore 

THERE'S no doubt what Wall Street 
has been talking about this last four 
weeks. The foreign debts have occupied 
the center of the discussion stage- 

The unusual, almost undiplomatic, 
directness of the British note, the con- 
trasting tone of the French communica* 
tion, the report of the St raw n Com- 
mittee to the Board of Directors of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
all helped stir up interest in this subject. 

No cancellation favored 

THERE is no great amount of talk now 
in favor of outright cancellation of the 
debts. 

Even those who believe that such 
a course might be the part of wisdom 
are conscious that the sentiment against 
cancellation is so strong that there is 
no use in discussing it. 

On this point the Chamber's Com- 
mittee was definite: 

The Com mil lee , , , finds no good reasons 
eiUier in the interest of world recovery or 
in the Sself -interest of the American taK- 
payers and business men for acceding to 
such proposals. The integrity of intergov- 
ernmental debt agreements entered into 
\'olunlari!y and in good faith should be 
maintained. 

It is only with the maintenance of confi- 
dence in obligations of governments that the 
free flow of credit in international channels, 



on which world recovery and world ad- 
vancement so largely depend, may be ex- 
pected to continue. 

Permanent setdement 

WITH that assertion the Committee 
proposes "a settlement of them on a 
basis that will dispose of them once and 
for all and keep them from dominating 
the discussion of international ques- 
tions.^ 

In the opinion of the Committee, 
American interests would be safeguard- 
ed if, in consideration of a debt settle- 
ment, this country could be assured of 
a reduction in armaments which would 
lighten the burden of taxation on 
Europe and on us. 

Another thing which this country 
should axpect in return for a new agree- 
ment on debts is "the opening of for- 
eign markets to American trade on fair 
competitive terms/' 

International fire sales 

I PUT this question to an officer of one 
of the largest Wall Street banks: 

**Don't you think you and your asso- 
ciates in this particular neighborhood 
are putting too much importance on 
debts and debt settlement?'* 

**No. 1 don't." was the answer "I'm 
not saying that because of the impor- 
tance of our foreign trade and the effects 
of the debts on that. Foreign trade is 
valuable but not vital to us. After all 
it's only ten to 15 per cent of our busi- 
ness and we have the largest developed 
and undeveloped market in the world 
right within our own borders, 

"What really is important in my 
opinion is that the debts are helping to 
force every country in Europe to try to 
undersell every other country. Germany 
is struggling and with considerable suc- 
cess to keep down her imports and force 
up her exports, regardless of price. Her 
example is followed by other nations 
and we have the whole world holding a 
series of fire sales. So long as we have 
that we can't expect commodity prices 
to go up and a rise in commodity prices 
is a necessity for any real prosperity." 

One of our advantages 

THE Chamber's committee seems to 
take somewhat the view expressed to 



me by a banker when the debts were 
under discussion: 

"We shouldn't even consider cancella- 
tion. The debts are our blue chips in 
a game of tremendous importance. If 
we play them right we can help our- 
selves and the rest of the world." 



Drained of gold? 



THE British note of December 1 had 
this to say on that point: 

The creditors, in so far as they have re- 
fused acceptance of payment in goods, have 
compelled their debtors to pay in gold. This 
has led to a drain on the gold reserves of 
many countries, and thi^ in turn hs^; forced 
up the price of gold in terms of commodi- 
ties, or. in other words, has forced down 
the price of commodities in terms of gold 
currencies. 

This fall in prices has caused widespread 
ruin to producers in debtor and creditor 
countries alike and threatens disastrous so- 
cial and political repercussions. 

Some days before this reaches 
Nation's Business readers, they will 
know more definitely what the various 
countries can and will do. Important 
to watch will be the effect of payment 
by Great Britain on the pound which 
reached early in December a new all 
time low and the effect of a fall of the 
pound (if it falls) upon other curren- 
cieSj upon commodity prices and upon 
sales of foreign goods here. 

Whatever bitterness of feeling there 
may be over the debt situation seems to 
focus upon France, There is still resent- 
ment over French raids on our gold 
stocks and the Man in the Street is likely 
to say: "France can pay and won't, 
England can't pay and will." 

At this writing there can be only spec- 
ulation as to the British and French 
fmal action. 

Separate settlements 

THAT feeling has led in some quarters 
to a suggestion that if Great Britain 
pays even in part there may be after 
the storm has quieted down a chance 
for a separate agreement with her, that 
might help to bring about that economic 
peace which seems so needed in Europe. 
There was a hint of that in the note to 
Great Britain of December S, 
The difficulty of course, of such a 
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DvdicfUiiui IVew Year 
to I%^ew Biisiiies^ 



An outstanding accomplishment uf 
the Associated Systtm in 1932 was ihe 
paymeot of $47,529*802 in maturing 
obligations. An oucstanding objective 
in 1933 Avill be devdopment of New 
Businm, from these sources: 

fikCf OKIES— System engineers and ex* 
ptTEs on j^dy^tr^4ll pmcesses arc: hdp* 
iriK indusirial cusiomtrs to reduce op- 
crating costs ihrough wider use of 
«;]ectricity for power, atid gas for beat. 

STORiS — Studies have been made of 
the use of electricity and gas io success- 
ful food stores^ restaurants* bakeries. 
Trained Associated representatives are 
using this information to help less suc-^ 
cessful esift bit sh merits make fnore ef- 
fective use of these services* 

HOMES — Employees axe cooperating 
ta a Business Building Plan lnaugurat<^ 




last year to develop prospects for ap^ 
pliaace sales* Domestic customers are 
encouraged to equip their homes more 
completely with electric and gas appli- 
ances^ the cost of appliances and their 
opera I ion to be paid in stated equal 
monrhty amounts. 
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Golf Courses are green 
all year in New Orleans 

Gtt the gtilf clubs out Lii stiiragf and come 
on down right now. With kindly sun» balmy 
breezes and greens in pefft^ condition, you 
should have scores to wire ht>rae about. Ask 
any pro who has pbytd in winter tourna- 
mtnis here. While you" re golfiTigj the wife 
can enjoy the charmmg Vicux Carre with its 
reminders of old France. And therc*s horse- 
racing, hunting, fishing. There's real diver- 
sion every minute here in America's Most 
Interesting City. Travel casts were never so 
low — and you are just a day awsy^ We ll 
help you arrange your sightseeing and sp>ons. 
Write tocjiy nr stfe us when you arrive, 

XEW ORLEANS 

^ ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
Cpn^'i'nf ton Bl ViiifOr^' Burrau New OrtiraTift 
MARDI GRAS — FEBRUARY 21 TO 28 — COMEJ 
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Our %'iiiiiiNliiiig 
1' reetloiii 

A series of rudio tatk^ by Merle 
Thorpe, edllor of Nation**^ Bi'siness 

Over the IS'iitiuual Broiidra^liii^ Com" 
pariy*i CoaeMO'Coaitt Network, 

E% er y Sa I u r*la y 7:15 to 7 :30 
Eu.s(4*rn Standard Time 
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BEE-LINE TO PROSPERITY 

Bristol, England, is ihriving.The 
Development Board, 1. Bristol 
Bridge may have some syctiess- 
ful idea for you* Why not write? 
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plan lies in getting it through a Con- 
gress which is pretty well determined 
that a debt i-^ n debt and should be paid. 

Effervescent stocks 

IF DEBT settlement should fail as a 
topic of discussion, it is always safe to 
bring up beer and its effi^t on businm 
in general and the stock market in par- 
licular. 

Wall Street has a lot to say about 
'1>eer stticks" in the last few weeks and 
thr Kitt-rich-quick boys are active with 
questionable issues which they assure you 
will soar to unbelievable heights if a 
t)eer bill is passed. 

Who will be helped? 

WHAT industries would be affected if 
beer w*ere made legal? Here's a fairly 
complete and accurate list: 

A. Agriculture: Barley; Malt: Sugar. 

B. Breweries: (Nearly billion dollars in- 
vested capital in 1914.) Estimates of up- 
wards of $100.00f).fJO() to be spt'iU for re- 
opening- 

C. I lot t line indu?>try. 

D. Bijiile rilling, corkini; and capping ma- 
chinery. 

Mechanical Refrigeration, 

F. Machinery: Ammonia compressors; 
Pumps; Scales, 

G. Chemicab: Soda ash; Caustic Soda; 
Ammonia; Carbon dioxide; Alcohol 

IL Transportation: Tmcking; Motor 
Tmck Manufacturers; Railroad Traffic; 
Tank car Manufacturers, 

I. Retail mcrdiandising: Grocer>' chain 
distributor??, 

J, Adverti^ng: Newspaper; Magazine. 
Billboard 

Adversely affected will be soft drink 
manufacturers and dispensers (many of 
whom stoutly deny the allegation* on the 
theory that competition is the life ol 
trade). 

A new low in sales 

SAMUEL M. VAUCLAIN, Chairman 
of the Board of BaJdwin Locomotive, 
ofTered what seamed a new low in busi- 
ness when in mid-November he said in 
a speech that up to that time the com- 
pany hadn't had a single order in 1932 
for a new steam ItKomotive although 
he hastened to add that they'd repaired 
a lot of locomotives, many of which 
should have been scrapped. 

Let s hof^e that Baldwin didn't have 
to make up many drummer's samples 
of their "new spring line." 

More government 

I OPEN my paper on the morning of 
Thursday, Dec, 8, and 1 read: 

S58(1000,000 cut in budget; 2*4 sales 
tax urged: deficit SL66fJXK).rK)0. 

S4ri.(X¥K(Mn loan averi.^ dt4ault by New- 
York City. 

Federal Council of Churches wants so- 
cial insurance against unemployment, sick- 
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ness, acddent and old age want: social 
control of the economic process. 

Farmers ask "a moratorium on mortgages, 
taxes and interest paymems.'' 

National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks recommends that all forms of trans- 
port be regulated under the jurisdiction of 
a new government agency at Washini^on. 

More and more govemTnent, and less 
and less money to pay for it. 

The school of experience 

THIS paragraph from the annual re- 
port of the Federal Farm Board at- 
tracted attention; 

Experience with stabilization thus dem- 
onstrates that no measure for improving 
the price of farm products other than in- 
creasing the demand of consumers can be 
effective over a period of years unless it 
provides a more defmite control of pro- 
duction than has been achieved so far. 

One man who read it added to it 
this quotation from Poc»r Richard's 
Almanac : 

"Experience keeps a dear school but 
fools will learn in no other," 

The Radio decree 

ONE of the biggest events of the month, 
the consent decree which dissolves the 
so-called Radio groups was virtually 
crowded off the front page and out of 
current discussion by war-debt and post- 
election considerations. 

The radio split-up is worthy to rank 
with the greatest government triumphs 
in its antitrust campaign, but it is still 
anybody's guess whether anything con- 
structive has been accomplished. 

Briefly, General Electric and West* 
inghouse will within three months dis- 
pose of one-half of their holdings of 
common stock of the Radio Corporation 
of America by distribution to their 
stockholders; the balance will be dis- 
tributed within three years. Meanwhile, 
both companies will cease to exercise 
voting rii?hts in the stock. The $17.938r 
733 floating indebtedness of Radio Cor- 
jxjration to the electrical companies will 
be discharged by transfer of the RCA 
building in New York and by issuance 
of $4,255,000 of ten-year debentures to 
them. 

The exclusive patent -licensing ar- 
rangement among the three companies is 
to be dissolved, with Radio Corporation 
retaining the rights to license other 
manufacturers under patents of any of 
the three principal. Radio's scope is 
enlarged to include the manufacture of 
transmitters and transmitting tubes. 

Radio's financial position has bet*n 
improved by the eliminations of its large 
floating indebtedness and its concentra- 
tion c)f patents and licensing preroga- 
tives, but stockholdings have been some^ 
what diluted by the issuance of 100,000 
of class A preferrixl stock and the de- 
bentures. The climb back to prtifitable 
ations will be a lardy process. 
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W. J. Block, T. M., Soma F* Syi. Unci 
1128 Roil wo/ Ejtchonge, Chkogo, Ul. 

S«nd foldtrt, oho ""Colifornio ond ArixoAO 
otml Rofei" bookl«K 

Nam* 
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What Machines Have Done to Men 



(Continued from page 23) 
type had been reduced from 14 to 10. 
The wages increased 20 per cent. The 
death rate decreased 30 per cent. 

A very unhealthy thing, this linotype 
machine! 

Mr. Frederick Ecker*s Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company has just an- 
nounced that there is among its indus- 
trial jwlicy holders the lowest death rate 
in all history, 

Abe Martin says somewhere in his 
collection of classical nonsense that *1t 
is funny how a man with facts can break 
up an argument/' This Metropolitan 
fact is just ttjo bad for critics of the 
"deadly machine/* 

In this connection, it will be helpful 
to obsen'e that approximately 90 per 
cent of the women confined in asylums 
of the southeastern states are for melan- 
cholia and cume from the quietude of 
the farm— so beautifully written about 
by the poets» and where so few poets 
care to live. 

Critics are just confused 

OUR progress has produced ^'growing 
pains/* Masses of men have confounded 
the natural adjustments of a rapidly de- 
veloping technique based on science and 
the machine with an earlier technique 
based on handcrafts and have found 
fault whh the newer tempo of life be- 
cause it entertains difTerent ideals and 
ways of living. 
But the criti(^ pile Ossa on Pelion, 

. The machine has given us our factories. 
Factories have given us our cities. Cities 
have given us our business system, and 

I our business system has given us our 

I wealth. 

It is no matter to the intelligentsia 
that all civilizations are city-made. All 
civilizations have been industrial There 
is no other way for them to exist. They 
have differed only in degree and in- 
tensity and the variations in them have 
txcn determined almost entirely by the 
wants of men at a given time. 

The quality and life of the culture 
produced has invariably def)ended upon 
the success of the commercial and in* 
dust rial period and its duration. The 
j^reater the wealtli produced in the 
period » the greater the contemporary 
culture. 

Culture is always contemiToranet>us 
with the commercial and industrial 
expansion of any civilization. Fericlean 
Athens was exactly contemporaneous 
with the period when Athens was 
i trading with a thousand ports in the 
Mediterranean Basin. When she lost 
this trade, her culture went out the 
window. 

The Golden Age of Roman literature 



came exactly at the time when her com* 
merce was farthest flung. 

The Italian Renaissance was paid for 
with wealth created by the business men 
of Florence, Verona, Milan, Venice, 
Turin, and other such cities. These cities 
had teamed the value of industrial arts 
and by converting raw materials into 
finished products and shipping them out 
to other parts of the world received in 
exchange a gold which made Italy glow 
with a cultural Renaissance which has 
been the envy and admiration of the 
world. 

Culture follows business 

THE Phoenicians sent caravans trad- 
ing to the Orient. Incidentally, they 
brought back an alphabet and sent cul- 
ture on its way a thousand years. Cul- 
ture always follows business. 

Business has been the forerunner of 
every great civilization which the world 
has known. 

There is no danger that the machine 
will master the man. The man created 
the machine. He will be silly indeed to 
let it master him. The triumph of the 
material over the spiritual would be a 
tragedy. 

We have traveled faster and gone 
farther tow^ard providing the materia! 
comforts of life in a hundred years 
than the Old World did in forty cen- 
turies. Our very speed has brought us to 
the gates of a sparkling culture. The 
materialistic splendor of the background 
assures an original cultural pattern. It 
will be the best underwritten culture 
the world ever saw. The **deadly ma- 
chine'* is respcmsible for the background. 

America is young. It is scarce 300 
years since the Pilgrims landed here. We 
are still adolescing. But what a soil, 
what a country^ what a wealth to carry 
a new culture! 

Machine is our slave 

THE machine by frmng man from the 
forces of nature and giving him a com- 
mand over his environment never be- 
fore enjoyed has made it possible to 
maintain the essence of Western Civi- 
lization which is the mastery of environ- 
ment, the bestowal of greater leisure, 
the democratization of the life processes 
and the freeing of all men for some 
creative, artistic achievement. 

Oscar Wilde says, 'The fact is, that 
civilization requires slaves. . . . Human 
slaver>' is wrong, insecure, and demoral- 
izing. On mechanical slavery, on the 
slavery of the machine, the future of 
the world defiends.** Here is a poet with 
a sociological background. Here is real 
intelligentsiaism! 
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Let's End the 
Price Stampede 

( Continued fnrm page 29) 
most of the hoarding of consumer buy- 
ing power. Quality merchandise, how* 
ever, need not be high priced. A ten cent 
article may be 5;ood quaUty if it is prop- 
erly made and sold. 

Basically* the National Quality 
Klovement extends bc^yond merchandise. 
We must have quality in our advertis- 
ing—true representation that will tell 
the consumer exactly the kind and value 
of merchandise offered: advertising that 
win actually aid the consumer in mak- 
ing selections. Consumer conlidence is 
the quantity most lacking today and it 
is the first essential if we are to bring 
down the cost of advertising* 

We must have quaiiiy in salesman- | 
ship— expert, helpful sex vice that will 
save the consumer's time and help him 
select merchandise that will give satis- 
faction. We must have quality in ac- 
counting, quality in buying and quality 
in production. 

The National Quality Movement is 
not a temporary^ expedient. It is a 
nation-wide, organized, intelligently 
planned, continuous movement having 
as its aim the production and distribu- 
tion of good serviceable merchandise. 



Helping 
Merchants 

★ IN THE 1907 panic, when banks 
all over the country were hoarding all 
the gold they could get and sternly com- 
manding business men to pay off their 
loans. Col. William A. Gaston, president 
of the Shawmut National Bank of 
Boston, wrcate a letter whose inspiring 
influence was felt from coast to coast. 

Sent to every bank with which the 
Shawmut National had had dealings, 
it said in part: 

*'Dear Sir; In such a period as we are 
now experiencing, it is important that 
the banks shall renew, so far as possible, 
the notes which may be maturing of 
merchants and manufacturers and others 
who are worthy of credit. 

*Mn many cases, perfectly solvent 
business houses are unable either to bor- 
row new money, to collect their receiva- 
bles, or sell their merchandise. If they 
are forced unnecessarily by the banks to 
pay their notes, bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship is sure to follow. 

. . . The fewer solvent merchants 
who are forced to pay their debts where 
it means hardship, the fewer the fail- 
ures, and, consequently, the sooner con- 
fidence will be restored/* —J. M. 




THIS BOOK 



points to more sales and 
larger profits in J\%w England 

Send now for this sixleen-page illustrated booklet which gives yon 
the facts about the rich, compact New England market aud the most 
profitable way in wlileli to reach its eight million eousumerSi 

If you are ah-eody distributing products in 
New England, there are facts here it will 
pay you to know. If you are planning to 
enter New England with your prod- 
uctSf uo\¥ or at any time, our booklet 
has valuable information for vou. 



Clip and mail the coupon « 
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BOi^TON WHARF COMJPAl^Y 



B<i#i(»ii ^'hiirf Cam|jfliij^ 254 ^iuiaiuer St<^, Bovtan, ^Iuhit 



CLIP THIS coirpow 
POK I.AR€^KR PROFITS 



Nfime- 



Poititit>n~ 



70 



Shipments 

Reach their Destination 
in Shortest Time 
when Routed Via 

Galveston 




tun. An up en port — feliips mave day 
or ni^lit and n-aeli die o|>en sea in 
the shorti'st tinu*. Tfie uf Gal- 

ves^lon is uniier unit ct)ntr«jL All 
faciUlies are ciKjnlinated and operate 
OS one uniL Central sapervision of 
handling, &torin<i and shipping elim- 
inatesi waste. An ideal arrangement 
(if rail^ and tifrminals . , . short 
liauli!?, one switch from yards to 
wharf. Route shipmenis ^vm Calves^ 
ton*' for speed and economy. 




1 



THE PHOTOUHAPiiS: (Top^ Interior 
of one of many ronth^n shipsitle ware- 
houi^eg, t'iifitrrt'tc, sprinkler protected, 
fireproiif. ( Bottom I Thr Firu si Water- 
front Warriifio^rt' in the S<mih* Pr<4ee- 
tion against hre mrans lnw io.Mjriincq 
rates* Speed in handling hisun^ii lower 
shipping ru&Ls. 

Exeeuthest 

' TAe Shipperi Digest,'* nnotes sail* 
^lE dates ghe?? all ^hipphig news 
in the Port of Cahe^ioti, l^ub- 
ilieil *enii-tiionihly. Tree! Have 
our nanif^ pliu^'d on ottr moiling 
ilBt. Write the Cbymljer uf Com* 
iTierref Galve^^loii, Texas. 
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What the Chamber Is Doing 
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(Contimicd from page 16) 
ment Committo will analyze the activi- 
ties of trade associations as aids to 
business management and as factors in 
the promotion ol industry f>lanning. It 
will discuss, among other questions. 
"What Can the U. S. Chamber of Q^m- 
merce do further to aid the trade asso- 
ciation movement?" The Department is 
working with trade associations to fa* 
cilitate the adoption of statistical re- 
search, accounting and educational pro- 
I grams as a means of reducing cmts and 
increasing business efficiency. 

I More favorable working hours 

ADJUSTMENT in working hours in 
industry is having the attention of a 
Si>ecia1 Committee of the Department of 
Manufacture. This Qimmittee is en- 
deavoring to suggest general policies 
which should govern business men in 
making the necesi^ary adjustments in 
industrial operations brought about by 
present conditions. As one of its activi- 
ties, the Committee is participating in 
and giving assistance to the National 
Share-the-Work Movement. 

The adoption of voluntary unemploy- 
ment reserve plans by individual em- 
ployers has been advocated by the 
Chamber. The E>epartment of Manufac- 
ture is promoting this activity, and is 
now making a supplementary study of 
the status of state legislation on this 
subject. 

On the subject of depreciated foreign 
currencies, the Foreign Commerce De* 
partment Committee has drawn up a 
reixstt discussing the products affected 
by this depreciation and explaining how 
other coontries have met the situation. 
The Chamber is working definitely to 
get support for rt^quisite legislation to 
protect American industries now being 
injured by imports from depreciated 
currency countries. This legislation, in 
the Committee's opinion, should observe 
six definite principles: 

1. The new legislation sliould apply to 
countries havirig currency depreciation 
amouniing to 5 per cent or more from their 
par value or from some set value as men- 
tioned later in No* 4, 

2. There should be placed upon all im- 
ports dutiable, or free» except as men* 
tioned in No, 5, a charge sufficient to com- 
pensate for the amount of this depreciation. 

3. There should be adequate safeguards 
against the .shipping of depredated cur- 
rency products through third countries, 
thus endeavoring to disguise their depre- 
ciated value. 

4. In cases where there has been an ap- 
preciable increase in domestic wholesale 
prices and wa^e scales, in a depreciated cur- 
rency country, authority sliould be given to 
our Trca^iury Department or our Tariif 



Commission to declare, for customs pur- 
poe^es. a currency value varying from par 
hy an amount equal to the influence which 
the increa^^.^d domestic prices aod wages 
may have had upon production costs. 

5. The compensating exchange dutie? 
shxmid not apply to products which are not 
produced in the I'niled States in quanti- 
ties of recognized commercial significance. 
In case there are articles which it ha^ been 
the policy of Congress to exempt from duty 
irrespective of ctimpetitive cfmditions, such 
as certain articles for educational or re- 
ligious in^ti tut ions, etc, provision could be 
made in the bill accordingly, 

6. Ad ml o Tim duties on products from 
depreciated currency countries should ap- 
ply* not to the depr^^ciated currency value, 
but to the depreciated value p\u^ the com- 
fieosating charge referred to iti Number 2. 

Improving foreign trade 

THE Foreign Commerce De[iariment 
also is working with American Cham- 
bers of Commerce abroad and with or- 
ganizations in the United States to fa- 
cilitate as far as possible the removal 
of exchange restrictions. 

It is cooperating with the Canadian 
Chamber in surveying the joint eco- 
nomic interests of the two countries and 
is giving considerable time to tariff work, 
indicating to the members of the Cham- 
ber methods by which they can meet 
the competition of foreign merchandise. 

In connection with our export trade a 
complete list of new Canadian tariff 
preferences to United Kingdom goods 
under tlie Ottawa agreement has been 
sent to Chambers of Commerce having 
foreign trade departments. 

In the field of transportation a special 
committee appointed is expected to re- 
port before or soon after this magazine 
goes to press. 

Its re|x>rt will deal with the general 
j)roblem arising from the overdevelop- 
ment of transixirtation, desirable mea- 
sures of regulation, a fair basis of ta.Ka- 
tion of the different forms of transporta- 
tion and needed coordination of federal 
and state agencies dealing with trans- 
portation. 

It will cover the relationship of rail- 
loads, highway transportation including 
buses and trucks and water transjiorta- 
tion including coastwise and intercoastal 
shipping and transportation on inland 
waterways. 

A fundamental purpose of the Cham* 
ber is to recommend measures which will 
enable each of these forms of trans^x^r- 
tat ion to develop so as best to serve the 
public without jc^jpardi^ing the per- 
formance of necessary service by the 
other forms. 
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^/laST year, John W. Brown 
bought a suiC The price tag was 
T very luring. But the suil wasn't 
very wearing. That*s when Mn Brown 
thought to look for the name of the 
maker. Me found it. A natne he'd never 
heard of. 

Last year, Mr, Brown also bought a 
living rooiTi suilt\ Amazingly low priced. 
Indeed, Mr. Brown was so taken with 
the price that he took the suite. But his 
enthusiasm sank along with the cush- 
ions. The frame cracked and the fabric 
began to look run down. Whereupon 
Mr. Brown looked for the name of the 
maker. Found it. (After a search!) 
Never heard of him. 

Last year, Mr. Brown's wife bought a 
fur coat. At a price that must have dis- 
mayed the mink, (or was it bunny?) 
Mrs. Brown shed a few tears as the coat 
shed its fur. Where had she bought this 
coat? Oh yes, at that little shop around 
the corner. She'd never heard of it be- 
fore. 

You can't blame Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
for looking first at names and then at 
prices in 1933, can you? They've 
learned the high cost of cheapness. And 
the low cost of quality. They've also 
learned that good names and good prod- 
ucts usually go together. 

Nationally-advertised products live in 
glass houses. They can*t afford to be 
anything less than highest quality. 
There is too big an investment in their 
good names. 

All of which makes a h)t of makers 
I of nationally-advertised products opti- 
mistic about 1933 . . . and more vigor- 
ously inclined than ever to keep their 
names known and Iheir products re- 
spec ted. 

Ralph H. Jones. President 
The Ralph H. /ones Company 



Save Lives , • * . . 
Save Money, too! 

COKSiST£NT effort tO prL'vent acci- 
dents pays double dividends. 
Every employer is Interested on 
humanitarian grounds* 

Not all, hovvtner, realize the prac* 
tical benefits ihs,t come to those who 
have placed their Workmen's Com- 
pensation insurance m the "L*M-C'' 
through a dividend saving amount- 
ing to a substantial p^rt of the 
annual premium. 

Many of the countrj'*s leading cor- 
pora Uons are sanng lives and saving 
money through the Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Company. Our 
safety engineers will be glad to show 
how you can reduce your loss ratio. 

Consult your nearest *^L-M-C* rep- 
re sen lit tive or tell jour secrctiiry to 
write for our booklet: ** Pro lit to Em- 
ployers Through the *L-W-C* PUn", 

This ItQiiin^ mutual ctffnpttriy has ptiitt 
for and rfturnc^i to futitcvhuSdcts 

in diiitlends amrt thttn $60/f(H>M00 
since QTgamzaiion in 1912- 

LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 

Home Oj^L'e: Mutual Insuruacc Bldg. 
Chkago, U. A, 



LlJMBKRMHNS MLOL'AL Ca^sL'ALTY CoMPAS'Y 

Mutual Insurance Blctg.. Chicaso, U. S. A* 

C^nt 1l> me n : Please send me your [iodk \o i r " Pro- 
fjt to Employers Through the X-M-C" Plan". 
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HOME STUDY 

Executive . . . 

TRAINING 

EKtcutivca who are efficient managers command 
responsible po!iitk>n9mid EOdJ iiiconit's- And the need 
for trained C3ce<:uih't."3 ta growing nipitlly. We train 
yiiii tliornuBljly at linme in your spare time for every 
type of execrulive vi'rirk— teach you the principles arid 
practices used by our mast Hucce^*5iful hu^itiesa. kaders 
and liHp ytiu develop your managi'inent eaEJatity^ 
by a tratniiig built with the uid of oyistLinditiK i-secu- 
tivcs. Lfjw cost— ta^iy terms. VVriU: f^^r new; free 
48-paRe brochure* "The Modern Executive and tlkc 
New PrQ{e5.siyii of Man^iieuitint." 

EXECUTIVE MANAGEMINT INSTITUTE 

A. DivJijiori of LaSallc Ejitcnaion Univirnity 
Dept. 1 :174 A 4i01 Mkhigaa Ave,, Chi^agjp 



A Business 
That Asked for 
GoveriiiiuMil 
Regulalion • • • 

In tJie rVhniary NATiOPi's Busi- 
ness, Leslie C. Harbison^ Prr?^ith:*iit 
of ihe Htiusi^h^ild Finance Corpora* 
lion liills Uuw ttntl why Govern ineni 
regiilatiim came ttbcmt in tin- Per- 
sonal Finance bu>«inf&s with iht* 
active consenl anti aid of Ifadt^r;* \n 
(lie intluslry. 
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0\\ We Know What Business Thinks! 



I 



N 1911, a L iiJled Staler Senalor arose 
ill lii^ place and ^aid: '1 receivt'fl a lele- 
gram thh iiiorniiig from the clianilier of 
ctiiiimeree ttt my rily urging me to vtite 
against the hill iiuw hefore ub, saying it 
won III work a great harti'^htt> lc> tlie com- 
meree of my j^lale* Thi^^ afleriiuun a tele- 
gram came fnim an as^ioeialioii of huHitieiis 
nirn in auothrr (>ari (*f ihe gtale* nrging 
me to vtile for ike litii, dertaring it \vohI<I 
greatly heiiefit our -latt^ and regioiu What 
does hus5iiie*i^^ ihink?*' 

To aiiJiwer the qneslion, *'What does hus- 
iness think/'' Pre?*ident Tafi and Secretary 
of Commerte and Lahor NagrL in 1912, 
invited Im^ine.SiS men and rejire§eiitalivei^ of 
llieir organizations to come to Washingtiui 
lo wtirk out a plan hy whieh Covernmenl 
eould get the ad% ice and eounsel of hnsine^s. 

Five hundred representatives of eoninier- 
eial organisations, trade associations, and 
business concerns responded to that invita- 
tion — and the Chamber of Commerce of 
the ITnitcfl Stales came into being. 

TODAY • ♦ • 

The National Chamber is a federation of 
more than 1800 commercial organizations 
— incbiding abo as mcndrerB more than 
9.000 of iln* teathng corporation^, firms and 
individuals in the country* Through it Con- 
gress knows, and the country knows, what 
business thinks. 
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Till inwuH K I- .1 ti*inr>n-\^ iilr orpam/ jUiul 

In ihih lart Vw^ kn -tmifith, (»laiirr ut tliii* li!*! anil »ve 
die many inilu8trir«^ anrl matiy K*clion« of the connlry 
rcpri*st'ntc(I by the National ChamherV OfTifi^rfS ami 
Mr*ml*f^r^ of \h Board c*f Dtrecior»: 
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''Thar She Hilows!'' 

"JR^aJhiess . . , was the ivbakr's watchipont While he waited fur hh 
hmkotit's call of '^Tbar She Blows!'* he spent hh time shaffsnhig hh bar- 
poam to razor keenness, so that when the call came be was ready for the kilL 

Sleeping oiarkets are awakening . , . and they will be 
captured by chose manutacturers who are now sharp- 
ening their cools of sales and production and who 
will be ready to strike fast and accorardy when the 
opportoniry conies. 

Packaging efficiency and economy, packaging versa- 
tihty and attractiveness will play an even greater part 
than ever before in the competition for tomorrow's 
sales. We have been building and developing pack- 
aging machinery — and nothing else — fur over forty 
years. We know what packaging costs should be. 
We know the packaging methods that are operating 
most successfully today, and how to apply them ro 
your needs. 

Now is the time to prepare yourself to meet the com- 
ing competition on an equal or better than an equal 
footing. In that parr of your problem which concerns 
packaging, we know our experience and knowledge 
can be helpful to yuu. We offer it freely NOW — 
to help you prepare for the call of " Thar She Blows 1" 




Pneumatic scale 

PACKAGING MACHINERY 

PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LTD,. 67 NEWPORT AVENUE, QUINCY, MASS, (NORFOLK DOWNS STATION) 

BrjRih OfTices in New VVirk* I ^7 UhextY Streets ChicjpQ, ^dO Nofih Michigjn Avt-oue; San Francrsco, SIQ Market Street 
Melbourtii?, Vittciriit^ Sj^'dnf>\ N. S. W. and Triifiilji^r l luij^c, Ni>. *J WUiiehalK Lutidtm^ EngLiiid 

P N C U M AT I C M ACII 1 N E S ■ ' 

Carton Fteders» Bottom Sealers. Lining MacUint^i^. W tfij^hicig M^chinc'^ /jVi ' tintl (Iron J>, Tup St-jlerv, Wrappinj? Machines fTi^ht antJ Wax), C4ppirig Machine*^ 
J.jbelinjc M^tchmE'S, Vjcuuni FiJJin^ Mjchme^ (ff^f !ti{tiid\ ttr ufm/ iJi^fi/th I. Auttmuffc CdppiiiK Af jl J'lifies, AutoJiutrc Cap Feeding Machifit'v^ Tt-it UjU M;ithifH.-ii 
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, . . IlUt II IV Im'uiIiit.s ami iiiy ^Nv **rl* 
heart sitnik**. ami it iUn^s pjw lur a 
lot of pli'aHiH t\ 

Worm^ii lii*^^aii lo sniolv(\ so llit»y trll 
im\ ju.HL alitiiil ihr lime (Iiry |jr|:arj 
to voJ*\ liul tliat lianllv a ivahoii 
for woimMi Mil ok ill jr. 1 jjm*>s 1 jn^t 
likr tti >mnkr. tlial s a 

ll so liapjinis that I snioke CMES'I KB- 
FIELD. They serm to hr loihh'J" ami 
llitn liavi! a very plea^inj: taste. 
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